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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a Ses 

NHE military situation cannot be better summed up than 
in the words of Mr. Spenser Wilkinson in. Friday’s 
Vorning Post. The latest details of news, he points out, 
“sive the impression that the Boer counter-offensive has 
failed, and that the British offensive will shortly be resumed.” 
Lord Roberts has now an army of great numerical strength 
collected at Bloemfontein, and the line of his railway com- 
munications with the South is so strongly guarded and en- 
trenched that it in fact confines all Boer activity to the region 
to the east of it. The region bounded by the railway, the 
Orange River, and Basutoland is, in fact, at this moment a 
sort of Tom Tiddler’s ground, up and down which Boer com- 
mandos are running freely. Unless, however, we are much 
mistaken, when Lord Roberts throws out his net and drags 
that district a great many of the enemy will be caught witnin 
its meshes. At present, no doubt, Tom Tiddler seems asleep, 
and is allowing the Boers to violate his ground, and even to 
flout him openly as at Wepener. There, indeed, a large Boer 
commando has actually hemmed in a British force,—part of 
General Brabant’s command. Onur troops, however, are well 
entrenched, have plenty of food, and can, it is believed, hold out 
without difficulty. Who knows bnt that their temporary in- 
vestment may prove a fatal success forthe Boers? Meantime 
we can only add that we feel absolute confidence that Lord 
Roberts has complete command of the situation, and that the 
two disagreeable if small reverses of the past fortnight—tke 
more recent of which is described below-—-wili not even delay 
the execution of his plans. He is waiting just now for two 
things,—for more horses, and for the enemy to give themselves 

away as thoroughly as possible. 





In the Natal section of the theatre of war there has been a 
certain amount of activity during the week, but it has been 
neither decisive nor the cause of important losses to either 
side. Sir Redvers Buller is observing the Boers entrenched 
on the Biggarsberg, and they, apparently fearing that his 
inaction hides some deep design, have been making a 
series of uttacks, chielly by artillery fire, upon his camps 
in the region of Elandslaagte. Reuter’s correspondent 
attributes the Boer activity to “restlessness,” as he declares 





it difficult to understand their object. Possibly, but pro- 
bably also the Boers want Sir Redvers to think that there 
are more men in front of him than is really the case- 
Troops when active always seem more numerous than when 
they are passive. 


It is stated that the Boers have sent a note to Portugal 
declaring that they consider the use of the Beira Railway by 
our troops a hostile act on the part of Portugal. The Por- 
tuguese can, of course, if they like, treat this as a declaration 
of war. It might, indeed, from their point of view be wise for 
them to do so,as we should then, of course, be in active 
alliance with Portugal, and should be obliged to consider her 
claims in the final settlement. But though it would be useful, 
no doubt, to move a column by the Delagoa Bay route, we 
are by no means anxious to see Portugal drawn into the 
war. The fewer elements to be considered in the final 
settlement the better, and we can manage to get to Pretoria 
quite well without using the Delagoa Bay railway. 

On Thursday Sir Alfred Milner made a speech of real 
wisdom and statesmanship to a deputation of Nonconformist 
ministers who had presented him with an address approving 
of his policy. ‘Never again” must, he declared, be the 
motto of all thinking and humane men, —7.c, it would, as we 
have so often urged, be a crime to make any settlement which 
left opportunities for another war like the present. But 
though Sir Alfred Milner was so tirm as to the necessity for a 
complete and thorough settlement, he showed, we are glad 
to say, a thorough realisation of the fact that we have 
got to live as fellow-citizens of the Empire with our 
present foes. “I do not,” he said, “wish to join in 
the prevalent outcry against the fine old virtue of magna- 
nimity. I believe in it as much as ever I did. There is 
plenty of room for it in South Africa.” We must show it, 
he went on, by striving to take care that our treatment of 
those guilty of rebellion, “ while characterised by jast 
severity towards the really guilty parties, shall be devoid of 
any spirit of vindictiveness or race prejudice,” and, above all, 
must show it, “ when the dire struggle is over, by proving that 
they libelled us who said we fought for gold or material 
advantage.” The rights and privileges resolutely claimed by 
ourselves we are prepared freely to extend to others,—even to 
those who fought against us, when they are willing loyally to 
accept them. In other words, we have.waged this war neither 
for gold, nor territory, nor to turn the South African Datch 
into Outlanders. If Sir Alfred Milner can maintain in 
practice—no easy task, we admit—the principles he has here 
laid down with such wisdom and statesmanship, the fature 
of South Africa should be prosperous and secure. 








The investigation into the attempt on the Prince of 
Wales shows that it was in one way less, and in another 
more, important than was supposed. Sipido scems to 
have been one of a group of neurotic lads who attended 
an Anarchist club, and revelled in blood-and-thunder 
speeches. Two of them, Meert and Meyer, taunted 
Sipido with want of courage to shoot the Prince, where- 
upon, to prove his manliness, be went and shot at 
him. That reduces the “plot” to small dimensions, but 
shows that Royal persons have a new peril to encounter. They 
have always been in danger from a very few personal or 
political enemies, and from a great many lunatics, who fix 
their attention upon the greatest person of whom they have 
any knowledge; but these groups are now reinforced by a 
crowd of nervous, excitable, balf-tanght boys, superior 
“larrikins” who have never been flogged, and take to 
assassination as an excitement, as their predecessors took to 
spouting or screamy verses. Their numbers and their 
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utter want of the sense of responsibility make them 
dangerous, but it is a little difficult to know what to do with 
them. Two years at sea as boys under a boatswain with a 
handy rattan would be the best curative for them, but might 
induce too many fathers of good-for-nothing lads to incite 
them to such attempts. We suppose the practical alternative 
is prison labour, but they come out hopeless castaways. 





The German Crown Prince comes of age on May 6th, and 
the Emperor of Austria has announced his intention of being 
present at the grand Court ceremonials with which the event 
will be celebrated in Berlin. The visit is regarded by the 
German Emperor and his subjects as a great honour; and 
though it is said to have no political object, it is obviously 
intended to show to the world that the Triple Alliance is in- 
dependent of individual deaths, and is one between dynasties, 
which continue, rather than persons, who pass away. It is 
most important to remember that fact, which is corroborated 
by this other, that the two Empires must always have the 
same enemies. Neither Russia nor France is a Power 
that vanishes away. It is clear that England is not 
one of these enemies, for the Austrian Emperor, while 
sending the Golden Fleece to his Ambassador in Berlin, 
has also sent it to Count Deym, his Ambassador in 
London. Englishmen think lightly of foreign Orders, but 
this particnlar one confers almost a European status, and is 
never given to a subject unless he is believed to have per- 
formed the highest services to the Empire. Throughout the 
South African business Francis Joseph has always main- 
tained that Great Britain was within her right, that her 
success was to be desired, and that her enemies were the 
coalesced enemies of order and peace in Europe. English- 
men should not forget that when Austria is in trouble. 

The important’ speech delivered on Friday week in the 
French Chamber by General de Galliffet, upon which we 
have commented at length elsewhere, contained two interest- 
ing personal references. While asserting with arguments 
which may become historical that coups U’¢tat were no longer 
possible in France, the Minister of War declared that fifteen 
years ago General Boulanger might have attempted one, but 
“he had not the soul of a great criminal,’ and General 
Saussier, then Governor of Paris, would bave prevented 
him. As for the present, if the Governor of Paris, “my 
friend General Brugére, saw me trying it he would arrest 
me at once, and I should do the same for him.” 
That is very plain speaking from the sternest General 
in France, and must have carried dismay not only into 
extreme, but also into Nationalist, ranks. Practically it 
means that the latter before they risk their necks by a revolt 
must get rid not only of this Government, but of any Govern- 
ment which General de Galliffet could enter, and not only of 
General de Galliffet, but of any Minister of War of equally 
inflexible honour. They must not only buy two General 
Monks, which is difficult, but must foist them into the 
Ministry and the Governorship. Generals cannot strike 
while out of office—at least this is General de Galliffet’s 
opinion—for they would not be obeyed. 








































































The Opposition in France is still making desperate 
attempts to overturn the Ministry, and obtain credit for 
its management of the Exhibition. It is probable that 
M. Marcel Sombat, the Socialist who forced General de 
Galliffet into the Tribune by a Motion forbidding dark 
troops to enter France, had some underground connection 
with the Nationalists, and after his signal failure they made 
an effort of their own. M. Méline, who is their real leader, 
refused on Wednesday to assent to the order for placarding 
M. Delcassé’s scathing speech on the patriotism of Nationalists, 
and once more brought up the old charge that it was mon- 
strous for a Conservative Cabinet to admit M. Millerand, who 
may be defined as a sane Socialist, as a colleague. The 
Chamber, however, adhered to the Government, and the order 
to placard M. Delcassé’s speech was carried by 260 votes to 
200. It is now expected, therefore, that there will be political 
peace during the Exhibition, which a!l Paris is slaving to 
make profitable. It will be a splendid show, though as yet 
it is far from ready, and from April 15th Paris, amused, 
getting rich, and rather tired of violent emotions, will be in 
no mood to tolerate any action which will drive away the 


foreigners. In Paris, it is true, things happen, PMP. 
About said, do not, but there is every appearance ye 
months, perhaps five, of pleasant monotony there, © me 





The French are undoubtedly “creeping into” 
at the back of Morocco, + is ° de ee 
Tuesday they occupied Igli, the most important -? 
in the extreme South. We question, however a 
movement is of any importance, for the Sultan Se 
not resist it, and the French say that the oasis belon 
their own Hinterland. Their advance in no way pe . 
us, and even the Spaniards, always nervoug about ene 
do not oppose it, realising that their reversionary ; 
terest is exclusively in the provinces of the ma 
difficulty is to understand what the French think they thy 
spreading into thinly peopled lands in the far interior re 1 
produce little revenue and no trade. i 





The experiment of stationing black troops in ee 
has not succeeded, they “getting ont of see > 
Curzon now proposes to raise two more Punjabi regiments 
who may be employed to garrison the isdand. They make 
splendid soldiers and are always orderly, and the offer will 
probably be accepted. The Punjabis, hoavever, we fear. will 
be disappointed. They will like the climmée, and understand 
the people, but they will get weary of the peacefulness 
Experienced officers tell us that the young men in the Panjab, 
full of warlike traditions, begin to pine under the tranquil 
monotony of our rule, and long for adventure, excitement and 
the “ rapture of the strife.” They were'ready to go to Upnads 
in thousands because they were told that hard blows were 
passing, and would volunteer en masse, if they could, to have 
a share of the “fun” in South Africa. This state of feeling 
should be noted, because it indicates one of our dangers 
as well as of our strengths. Life in India was once 
intensely interesting to its inhabitan’ts, all prizes, and al] 
careers, even thrones, being open to the brave and lucky, 
and throughout the Empire those who dream great dreams 
grow tired of our “leaden” sceptre. They say it is a-good 
sceptre, and a heavy, but that it is only of lead. 





One of those bizarre incidents which sometimes make 
history interesting has just occurred in Ashanti. The 
Kings of Coomassie, who were overlords of the whole country, 
acquired in the beginning of the cemtury a huge gold nugget, 
which they promptly raised to the rank of the Royal seat. 
When King Prempeh fell before the British advance the 
Gold Stool of Royalty was carried: away, and all efforts to 
discover it proved fruitless. Reaently, however, some one 
has betrayed the secret, and Sir Frederick Hodgson, 
Governor of the Gold Coast, while on a visit to the capital 
sent out a party to secure the Stovl. The natives, especially 
the dominant tribe—the Coonmssis—did not like this 
at all, valuing the Stool as a kind of fetish which might 
act as a standard in any rising, and leave its possessor, 
who are clearly themselves, magters of the country. They 
have therefore risen, and are besieging Sir Frederick in 
Coomassie. He has some Hausas with him, and a few West 
Indian Regulars, and a force is being pushed up from the 
Coast, while the smaller chiefs seem disposed to stand aloof, 
the Gold Stool being for them a symbol of oppression. On 
the whole the situation, though precarious, is not regarded 
by experts as in any way hopeless, the native tribesmen, who 
are armed with old muskets, having a healthy horror of the 
British rifle. There is, too, if we remember rightly, some 
sort of an entrenchment, and they have no artillery. 


The Report of the Royal Commission appointed five years 
ago to inquire into the financtal relations of the British and 
Indian Governments has at length appeared. It is only a 
majority Report drafted by the chairman, Lord Welby, but 
the Report of the three dissemtients, Sir W. Wedderburn, Mr. 
Caine, and Mr. Naoroji is so obviously based upon a desire 
that natives should replace Mnglishmen in the Civil Service, 
salaries being lowered until only natives would seek appoint- 
ments, that it may safely be disregarded. The decisions 
arrived at are generally conservative, but the Commissioners 
wish to strengthen the coutrol of the Anditor-General—good 
advice if the Viceroy is inwested with reserved power of over- 








ruling him in emergency—-and to pay off Debt a little more 
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ee nialg tall of the Mutiny Debt having been paid 
sapldly - years. That is sound counsel, but it will never be 
of in a bce a charge of £2,000,000 a year for “ repay- 
acted 0 made the first charge upon Indian revenues. The 
ment chaeiaal approve the financial effect of the short- 
Oe aie but want a special inquiry into pensions— 
ery should end in every man buying his own pension as the 
= s buy half theirs—and evidently think India not quite 
prrcegatenh as to the cost of foreign expeditions. They 
pe therefore graduate them by defining the regions in 
peer India is more or less interested,—which is clever, but 
be hardly stand the test of emergencies, as indeed the 
Report acknowledges. On the whole, we do not expect 
much from the Report except as dissipating any idea that 


there is any flagrant abuse. 


Lord Cromer’s annual Report on the state of Egypt is this 
ear of very special interest. In the first place, it shows that the 
past year in Egypt has been one of unusual prosperity, the 
revenue reaching the highest figure yet recorded since the 
British occupation. Unfortunately, however, owing to the 
mortmain of internationalism, Egypt cannot take full 
advantage of her prosperity. Money which should be either 
fructifying in the pockets of the people, or else used for 
important public purposes, is uselessly sequestered in the 
Caisse de la Dette. However, owing to the purchases of 
Egyptian stock by the Caisse, the total of indebtedness now 
only stands at about £95,500,000, and there is no Floating 
Debt. Lord Cromer mentions, among other things, that the 
extraordinarily low Nile has had one good result. It has 
greatly facilitated, and so expedited, the work of building the 
dam at Assouan. The facts recorded as to the Soudan are 
satisfactory—especially the good understanding arrived at 
with Abyssinia—but it will be a long time before the Soudan 
will pay its way. Incidentally, Lord Cromer mentions that 
the Khedive will visit England next summer, and rightly adds 
the assurance that he is certain to be welcomed by all classes. 





. 


Interesting and pleasant as is the record of Egypt’s pros- 
perity, the most important portion of the Report is that 
which deals with the attempt which Lord Cromer has made 
to cope with the indebtedness of the fellaheen. In every 
Oriental country, and above all in India, the European ruler 
is distracted by the fact that the peasant cultivators—z.c., 
the chief part of the population—are overburdened with debts, 
debts which would be bearable at a moderate rate of interest, 
but are crushing when the rate is 40 or 50 per cent. But though 
the Indian Government has been deploring the fact for a 
century, it has as yet been unable to find a remedy. Lord 
Cromer, however, really seems to have hit on a device which 
promises a solution. He has not attacked the question from 
the legal point of view—z.e., by the use of an equitable 
jurisdiction, and the forbidding of improvident bargains 
—but from the economic side, and by substituting a 
legitimate banking transaction for a usurious contract. The 
Government, through the Egyptian Bank, has tried the 
experiment of lending small sums of money to the peasants 
at reasonable interest with the best results,—7.¢c., the money 
lent in the spring was repaid in the autumn. Lord Cromer, 
however, refuses to regard the matter as yet out of the 
experimental stage, and notes very properly the danger that 
tie peasant may abuse the advantage of cheap loans by ‘4 
borrowing to excess. He does not, however, seem himself’ to 
think that the plan will be ruined by such wanton thriftless- 
ness, and points out that the evidence yet available points 
the other way. In any case, Lord Cromer means to do the 
wise and statesmanlike thing,—7.c., proceed steadily and 
cautiously along lines that have already answered well, and 
80 give the system a really thorough trial. All politicians 
will watch the experiment with great interest, for it is con- 
ceivable that in it may be found a solution of one of the 
greatest of social and economic problems,—the ruin of the 
peasant by the usurer. 


An “unfortunate occurrence” was reported by Lord 
Roberts in a despatch dated Bloemfontein, April 5th, 9 p.m. 
A small British force, consisting of three companies of the 
Royal Irish Rifles and two. of the 9th Regiment Mounted 
Infantry, in all five hundred and ninety-one men, without 
guns, presumably sent out on a reconnaissance from Genera] 





Gatacre’s headquarters at Springfontein, was overtaken and 





engaged by a strong force of Boers under General De Wet at 
Reddersburg, about forty miles due south of Bloemfontein, 
and eleven miles south-east of Bethany Station, at noon on 
the 3rd. After expending all their ammunition, the British 
troops, who had been without food or water for twenty-four 
hours, surrendered at 9 a.m. on the following morning. 
Meantime Lord Roberts, who had heard of the action on the 
afternoon of the 3rd, ordered General Gatacre to proceed 
from Springfontein with all possible speed, and despatched 
the Cameron Highlanders from Bloemfontein to Bethany. 
General Gatacre arrived on the scene at 11.30 next morning 
with fifteen hundred men and a brigade division of artillery, 
but could find no trace of the missing detachment, and in 
view of the superior force of the Boers—estimated at five 
thousand with five guns—then holding Reddersburg, retired 
to Bethany. The British casualties are given at ten killed 
(including two officers) and thirty-six wounded, the entire 
remainder of the force being captured. This “ unfortunate 
occurrence” will not, of course, affect the final result of the 
campaign; but we cannot deny that these petty and un- 
necessary disasters are very humiliating. We know nothing 
as to how the disaster occurred, and, therefore, withhold 
criticism. We may add that it was announced on Wednesday 
that General Gatacre is returning to England. 


The Montreal Daily Star publishes in a recent issue a most 
interesting batch of letters from the Canadian soldiers at the 
front. They are animated by a most cordial spirit of good- 
fellowship towards their brothers-in-arms, and exhibit a truly 
Tapleyan capacity for cheerfulness amid trying conditions. 
One of them, describing the tattered condition of his shirt, 
adds that it is “very warm on one side”; another gives a 
truly humorous account of the various animal nuisances— 
including the ostriches, who steal and devour their soap—and 
all are alike in their appreciation of the Queen’s gift of choco- 
late, their anxiety to be in the thick of the fighting, and 
their enthusiasm for Lord Roberts, Lord Kitchener, and 
General Hector Macdonald. The two former are portrayed 
with quaint realism in the following passage :—“ Thursday 
morning we had the joy of seeing at close quarters the 
heroes of India and the Soudan,—Roberts and Kitchener. 
They are a peculiar pair, ‘ Bobs,’ a little man with a face 
wrinkled and coloured like a raisin; Kitchener, like a retired 
pugilist or a ‘chucker-out’ at a hotel. Between two such 
different men some plan should be found to do:for the Boers.” 





The Rev. .C. Phillips, formerly of Johannesburg, replies 
with great force in Tuesday’s Daily News to Mr. Cronwright- 
Schreiner’s invidious comparisons of the treatment of natives 
in Cape Colony and the Transvaal. As for the Manifesto of 
the Dutch Reformed Church, while admitting that some of its 
ministers are deeply interested in mission work, Mr. Phillips 
declares that its missionaries are a distinct and inferior 
class of men, and are seldom allowed to ascend a Dutch 
Reformed pulpit, while no native is allowed to be educated as 
a missionary. Matters are even worse in the “ Dopper” 
Church in the Transvaal, where less than two years ago any 


office-bearer or member was threatened with excommunica- 


tion who should do anything for the evangelisation of the 
natives. Coming to the fundamental policy of the two 
Governments, Mr. Phillips points out that in Cape Colony 
(1) colour makes no difference whether in Church or State, 
(2) the natives can walk where they like, (3) can trade on 
the same conditions as Boer and British, (4) can own land, 
(5) can marry by the Marriage Law, which applies to all 
classes alike, and without paying any Government fee, 
(6) can obtain a grant for every properly-conducted school, 
7) can enjoy the franchise on the same conditions as the whites. 
In six out of the seven points enumerated above the Trans- 
The only respect in which the Transvaal system is apparently 
better than that of the Cape is in regard to the Liquor Law, but 
this law, according to Mr. Phillips, is practically a dead letter. 
vaal Grondwet denies the facilities allowed at the Cape, 
and in the case of marriage hedges it round with im- 
practicable restrictions. We may add that it is a matter of 
common knowledge that the adoption of a liberal policy in 
the Cape has invariably been due to the British element. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2%) were on Thursday 101. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
HOW TO TREAT THE SOUTH AFRICAN REBELS. 


iw problem of how to treat the South African rebels 
has been attracting a great deal of attention during 
the past week, and no wonder, for there is no question 
more important or more fraught with danger and difficulty. 
If we can handle the matter satisfactorily, we hold that 
there is not the slightest reason why South Africa should 
not now settle down, and why, even in ten years’ time, 
the whole country should not, not merely acquiesce in being 
a portion of the British Empire, but should not be as proud 
of that position and as determined to maintain it as Canada 
or Australia. We must, then, be most careful not to take 
the wrong turn. As to the future of the Transvaal and. 
the Free State the people of the British Empire are 
practically agreed. They will, as soon as the war is over, 
become as much part and parcel of the British Empire 
as New Zealand or Newfoundland. For a short and 
definitely fixed period—say for four, or perhaps five, 
years—they will be administered directly by the Imperial 
authorities, and after that period they will have extended to 
them the fullest rights of self-government known to the 
Empire. That is simple enough. As we have said, the real 
difficulty is how to deal with the Cape Colony rebels. The 
crux of the problem is to be found in the question,—Ought 
or ought they not to be treated as belligerents? We must 
approach the question by saying that no general answer 
can be given. Some of the rebels ought, in our opinion, 
to be treated as belligerents ; others do not deserve such 
treatment. For example, we would treat as belligerents 
inen who have openly and frankly taken up arms against 
us, have joined the Boer forces, and regularly fought 
our troops. Those, however, who instead of openly join- 
ing the enemy, stayed at home, and then either helped the 
Boers with information or supplies, or committed secret 
hostile acts against the British troops or their genuinely 
loyal neighbours, come into a perfectly different category 
and deserve entirely different treatment. Again, there are 
the men of the districts in which practically the whole of the 
inhabitants rose and disclaimed their connection with the 
British Empire, and even if they did not join the Boer 
commandos, announced that they had become part of the 
Federal Republics. The inhabitants of these districts 
ought evidently to be placed in yet another category. 


We readily admit that it is far easier to draw these 
distinctions than to say what is the best way of punishing 
the various forms of rebels. Directly you begin to take 
action you have, of course, to draw an_ indictment 
against an individual man, to allege specific acts, and 
to prove this indictment by evidence that will pass 
muster in a Court of Law. Finally, you have to con- 
vince a jury composed very likely of Boer sympathisers, 
In truth the task of punishing by process of 
law those rebels whom it is decided ought not to 
be treated as belligerents is one which must be 
admitted to be well nigh impracticable. The difficulties 
would be very great if all Cape Colony were anxious to 
see them punished. When half Cape Colony is anxious 
to see them escape the obstacles are almost insuperable. 
But are we then to tell the loyalists at the Cape that no 
punishment is to fall on the disloyal, to admit that 
the men who succoured the Queen’s enemies and harried 
their loyal neighbours are not to suffer at all, and that 
the rebels are to be allowed to go on exactly as if nothing 
had happened? Surely that would be an encouragement 
to rebellion and a discouragement to loyalty which would 
be most unwise? What, then, is to be done? One 
thing, at any rate, is absolutely certain. It would 
be a monstrous abuse to allow mén who have been rebels 
to continue to govern those who have remained loyal. 
Whatever else is done it is impossible that the inhabitants 
of districts which deliberately threw off their allegiance 
to the Empire and joined its enemies should be allowed 
to send Members to Cape Town to help govern the 
Colony, to make its laws and appoint its rulers. The 
notion of men who a month or so before were firing on 
the British flag, and shooting Englishmen, Canadians, 


would be to disfranchise only men who bad been antl 
rebels. But, as we have said, this would practi iy 
impossible. You could not work a law of individual A 
franchisement. The only plan, then, is to disfran ae 
disloyal districts as a whole, and risk the inflicting of 
injustice on a few loyal individuals. The ai a 
of our proposal is as follows. The Crown should a — 
a mixed Commission of soldiers and lawyers, amon — 
should be at least one Canadian, one Australian pl - 
New Zealand lawyer or soldier, to go through the norther, 
portions of the Colony and report in what districts within 
an area previously defined, say two hundred’ miles q “ 
from the old frontier, the majority of the inhabitants he qd 
been guilty of overt acts of disloyalty, or had given Mr 
and succour to the enemy. The Commission would if 
course, not take note of mere disloyal talk or rumours of 
secret succour, but would judge broadly whether districts 4 
a whole had joined the Boers, or had only been prevented 
from actually doing so by our armed intervention, The 
Commission would, in fact, be like an Election Com. 
mission sent down after a sensational bribery petition to 
inquire whether the constituency ought to be disfranchised 
They would, that is, report such constituencies as had in 
their opinion forfeited for the time the right of sendine 
representatives to govern the Colony. Of course it would 
be hopeless to expect the Cape Parliament as at present 
constituted tu act on such a Report, but that by no means 
destroys the practicability of the proposal we are adyo- 
cating. It is the Imperial Parliament, and not the 
Cape Parliament, which should deal with the matter. 
Under normal circumstances we are resolutely opposed 
to the slightest interference by the Imperial Parlia. 
ment in the affairs of any Colony. But when Iwperial 
forces have been employed in a Colony and a state 
of war has existed, the legislative right ot the Imperial 
Parliament revives, and with the assent of the Empire as 
a whole can rightly be employed. The Imperial Parlia. 
ment originally fixed the limits within which the Cape 
Parliament should rule. It circumscribed, that is, the 
area of the Colony, and given circumstances like those at 
present existing it can properly reduce or alter that aréa. 
If, then, a Commission were to report certain districts as 
having by rebellious acts forfeited the right to representa- 
tion, the Imperial Parliament might, it seems to us, very 
properly withdraw those districts from the area of Caps 
Colony, either indefinitely, or better, for a fixed term, say of 
ten or fifteen years. Meantime, the Imperial Government 
would provide for the government of the districts in 
question by the appointment of Imperial officers, or else 
by incorporating them with some other South African 
community. No doubt we shall be told that the other self- 
governing Colonies would be greatly alarmed and annoyed 
at the precedent thus created, and would be indignant 
at the notion of the Imperial Parliament legislating in 
this way. We do not believe it. Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand would be angry, and justly angry, at any attempt 
to legislate directly for them,—to pass a law, say, altering 
the Criminal Law in the Colony. But between such 
interference and withdrawing, after a war sustained 
by troops from all parts of the Empire, a part of 
a Colony which had been in insurrection,’ there 
is a world of difference. Still, if the precedent should 
be thought undesirable, it might be possible to obtain 
the approval of the Governments of the self-governing 
Colonies, and then express in the preamble of the Act 
that such approval had been obtained. This would make 
a precedent for not withdrawing any districts from a 
Colonial Parliament unless the approval of the other 
self-governing Colonies had been first obtained. 


We have spoken as to the difficulty of punishing rebels 
by ordinary judicial procedure, and have deprecated any 
idea of relying on that in the districts in which hostilities 
actually took place. We admit that this attitude on our 
part may seem like acquiescence in the escape of many 
men who deserve punishment. Such, however, is not 
our intention. Though we dislike treason-mongering, 
and object very strongly to men like Mr. Hofmeyr 
or Mr. Schreiner being called rebele merely because they 
have strong Dutch sympathies, or because in the heat 
of the moment they have used violent and ill-judged 





Australians, and loyal South Africans, sending representa- 
tives to take part in the work of governing the Cape is | 
utterly preposterous. Of course, the absolutely fair thing 





language, we should like nothing better than to see 
real traitors caught and punished. If adequate evidence, 
and not mere rumour, can be produced against the smooth, 
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= ntlemen so eloquently described by 
joasant-mannered osin of Witehoratt,” by all means let 
Mr. Kipling aed We may feel sure, indeed, that if there 
them " age “a upon, they will be prosecuted. The 
is ~— ad thorities have doubtless had all likely people 
Imperia and doubtless also a great many secret docu- 
wate e been already discovered at Bloemfontein, and 
anni ll be discovered at Pretoria. Later also, as 
20 on dbacle, there will be plenty of men eager to 
—_.* Jean breast of any treasonable communication 
make 4 a Cape politicians and the Queen’s enemies. If 
sgn will stand examination, and is not of the 
gue re s case kind, we do not doubt that it will be 
is al at the proper time and in the proper way. 
The i no hurry for immediate action. At present the 
i ao thing is to get all the information possible, and to 
ae sound and good, and not to trust to mere hearsay. 
Cs we are reasonably lenient to the farmers in the 
bel districts, there is no reason why we should be lenient 
z men in a higher position who have played a double 
a —provided always that we have facts to go upon, 
and not mere rumours of treason. 

Let us recapitulate our suggestions for dealing with 
the problem of the Cape Colony rebels :—(1) We would 
treat Lond-fide belligerents Just as if they were foreigners, 
and.not technically British subjects. (2) Districts which 
have rebelled en masse or succoured the enemy we would 
withdraw from the Colony.—After such withdrawal, really 
bad cases of treason might be dealt with by means of for- 
‘eiture and fine, levied to reimburse loyal sufferers.—(3) 
Clear cases of treachery in high places, if such exist, as dis- 
tinguished from open rebellion, we would proceed against 
in the Courts of Law wherever evidence was procurable. 





FRENCH FEELING TOWARDS ENGLAND. 


NHE French Exhibition opens to-day, and fortunately, 
as far as France and England are concerned, under 
favourable omens. There are signs that the ill-feeling 
which has lately been shown on both sides of the Channel 
is to some extent abating, that the newspapers on 
the French side are getting tired of their campaign of 
insult and abuse, and on ours of suspicion and distrust. 
We do not, of course, mean to assert that there was 
no reality in the feeling against us displayed by a 
portion of the French people, or that it may not crop 
up again in a more dangerous form; but we hold that 
it was never so important as was believed here, and 
that for the present, at any rate, the tendency is on 
the whole towards better relations. In any case, there 
is not the slightest reason for Englishmen and English- 
women to dread any personal expression of ill-feeling 
being shown towards them in France. As two of our 
correspondents testify, there is no more risk of things 
being made unpleasant for English visitors to Paris 
than of rudeness being shown here to French tourists. 
The man in the street from whom you buy a Paétrie, 
a Libre Parole, or an JIntransigeant reeking with 
abuse of England will treat you with as much courtesy 
as he would a Frenchman or a Russian. Englishmen 
ueed not, therefore, avoid the Exhibition. On the 
contrary, if they like exhibitions they should certainly 
visit the one at Paris, for undoubtedly it will be when 
it is really finished—that will not be for another month 
or six weeks—one of the most magnificent spectacles of 
the kind ever seen. Many of the buildings are architec- 
turally very striking in their grandiose and affected style, 
while the line of national Pavilions on one side of the river 
and of old Paris on the other form a telling picture, 
—not beautiful, but interesting and attractive. 


It is worth while to consider for a moment the causes 
which have produced the recent outbreak of journalistic 
violence and animosity in France towards this country. 
To begin with, we are unpopular in France because 
ot Fashoda, of colonial rivalry generally, and also be- 
cause We are supposed to be the enemies of France’s ally, 
Kiussia. When, then, the war broke out and the agents 
of the Transvaal Government began to influence the lower 
and less reputable portion of the French Press, the anti- 
Eaglish writers found very little difficulty in obtaining a 
sympathetic audience. The thing grew until practically 


directly inspired by Dr. Leyds, joined in the attack. 
Probably this enthusiasm would have soon worked itself 
out but for the fact that the so-called Nationalist 
party saw in the attacks on England an excel- 
lent opportunity for making political capital. They 
desired to weaken and discredit the present French 
Government anyhow and anywhere, and they found in 
the pro-Boer propaganda the very instrument they needed. 
The Government were, and are, represented as truck- 
ling to England, and as enemies of the Boers, who are the 
greatest of patriots. In a word, the Nationalists and 
Anti-Dreyfusards, and all the men whom Mr. Markham 
in the Daily Mail so well describes as Catiline conspirators, 
who have not yet got a Catiline to lead them, have been 
lately exploiting the anti-British and pro-Boer feeling 
for all it is worth. In the Nationalist Press, indeed, 
M. Loubet and M. Waldeck-Rousseau and his colleagues 
have almost come to be regarded as the accomplices of the 
infamous British Government. At first sight this may 
seem avery dangerous feature of the situation, and as if 
the risk of war with France were brought very near thereby. 
It may be argued, for example, that if the present Ministry 
were to fall and a Nationalist Ministry were to come in, or 
at any rate a Ministry under Nationalist influences, an 
attack on this country would be sure to be attempted. 
We admit the apparent danger, but in reality the violence 
of the Nationalists against’ England has weakened, not 
strengthened, their position. The present Ministry has 
been greatly supported by the feeling that if it goes out 
France may fall into the hands of men who will plunge 
her into war, for, in spite of the Press, the majority 
of Frenchmen do not want war. The Nationalists may ex- 
cite a good deal of attention and of Boulevard applause by 
posing as a war party, but they will never reach power by 
letting it be known that their advent to power will mean 
an attack on England. In France those who wish to win 
general support do not talk about war even if they mean it 
in their hearts,—witness Napoleon III. and his “ L’ Empire 
cest la pair.” As long, then, as the Nationalists let 
people imagine that they mean to precipitate war with 
England, we have no great fear of their return to power. 
They will be most dangerous when and if they change 
their tactics, and try to persuade people that the only way 
to save the country from a dangerous war will be to 
entrust them with the work of government. We hope 
and trust that they will not be able so to delude their 

countrymen, but we cannot disguise from ourselves that 
this is a possibility. France is always liable to be ruled 
by terror; aud suppose a Nationalist clever enough to be 

able to excite deeply the fears of France, it is conceivable 
that she might throw herself into hisarms. Suppose, for 
example, that the demagogue or demagogues of our thought 
should get his or their compatriots to believe that we 
meant to attack France suddenly, and that the only chance 
of escaping a great disaster was for France to put herself 
under the protection of a Nationalist Dictator and attack 
us. It is possible, though we admit not likely, that in 

this way she might plunge, in an agony of panic, into the 
very war she wanted to avoid. 

It might perhaps be concluded from these premises 

that we ought to be most careful not to do anything 
that would give the French Nationalists any excuse 
for representing us as aggressors, and that we should 

therefore abstain from even defensive measures. We 

do not agree. The Nationalists, if they want to raise 

the cry that Britain is going to attack France, will not 

wait for any real grounds for their outery. They will not, 

that is, be in the least deterred by want of facts to go 

upon. Whether we have plenty of cruisers at the close of 

tue Exhibition—for all sides agree that there must be a 

truce till then—or whether we are then as short of them 

as the Channel Squadron is at present, will make no 

difference to designs imputed to perfidious Albion. We 

believe, indeed, that the attempt to capture France by 

means of a panic, which we regard as the chief danger, is 

far more likely to be made and to ‘be successful if we are 

weak than if we are strong. If we have plenty of men 

under arms in this country, and if our Fleet has been 

made strong and ready, the political gamblers of all 

kinds who are at the back of the Nationalists will 

be daunted, and will not attempt a game which 





the whole French Press was carried away, and papers 
quite free from the influence of Dr. Leyds, as well as those 





they will see is too dangerous. If, however, we 
are really weak and yet can be represented as strong, 
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and if while we are, in fact, open to French attack 
it can be asserted that we are going to hurl two 
hundred thousand veterans of the Boer War upon the 
shores of France, we may be in no small danger. We 
must, of course, make no provocative preparations, and 
do nothing which can seem like threatening the colonial 
possessions of France ; but we must never forget that 
nothing leads so surely to crime as leaving valuable 
property about unprotected. When men see doors fast 
shut and the householder armed and ready, they do not 
hatch plans for his overthrow. When the doors are left 
wide open and the house undefended, people begin to ask 
questions as to whether so much property really ought to 
be left in possession of “ that careless fool.” We must not, 
then, invite an attack by leaving our shores unguarded. 
Instead, we must give every Chauvinist Frenchman a 
good excuse for saying that, even if our crimes deserve 
punishment, we are, unfortunately, so strong as to be 
above the reach of just retribution. Of course, we 
must not expect French statesmen to tell us so; but 
if the chief men of France on all sides could at this 
moment be made to bare the secrets of their bosoms we 
believe that they would admit that they would like to see 
England so strongly armed for defence that they would be 
able, in case of a demand for war, to say to France, 
“England is too powerful to be attacked with any 
prospect of success.” It is our business to give 
the rulers of France that excuse for leaving us alone, 
but to give it in such a way that our actions 
cannot be held aggressive or provocative by reason- 
able men, but shall be evidently only defensive. At 
the same time, let all Englishmen, and especially all 
English newspapers, show that they bear no animosity to 
France, and that they are willing, nay eager, to take 
advantage of the opportunity offered by the Exhibi- 
tion to forget all the spites and the follies—on both sides 
—vof the last few months. Englishmen do not want to 
hold a whole nation responsible for the bad taste of a few 
gutter papers, and Frenchmen must not fancy they tind the 
authentic voice of England in the arrogant and self- 
righteous sermons in which some of our newspapers are 
apt to convey their criticism of French doings. 





GENERAL DE GALLIFFET ON “COUPS D’ETAT.” 


A VERY curious and significant proposal made on 

Friday week in the French Chamber elicited from 
the Minister of War a speech which has attracted no 
attention here, but which was really of historical import- 
ance. The Chamber was debating the Bill for raising a 
colonial army, or, as we should call it, a sepoy army, 
which interests all military men because it may offer 
them careers, all the ‘Colonial party” because they are 
wild for expansion, and all peasants who attend to politics 
because they dislike tropical service for their sons, when 
M. Marcel Sombat, a Socialist Deputy, raised a serious 
objection to its provisions. He was afraid, he said, that 
the dark troops, being personally devoted to their leaders, 
might be used to strike a coup d’état; and he therefore 
moved that it should be illegal to station them “ within 
the Continental dominion of the Republic.” The Motion 
hit a blot, for Frenchmen are always expecting a cou 
d'état, and know that their colonial officers are seldom in 
love with the Republic; and it might have been carried but 
that the Army chiefs feared. that with such a provision all 
rising officers would look on colonial regiments as penal 
settlements for discredited or hopeless men. In accepting 
colonial commands they would, as General de Galliffet 
said, pass into the black-list of the French Army. General 
de Gallitiet, therefore, mounted the Tribune to resist the 
Motion, and made one of his frankly outspoken speeches, 
which so carried away the Chamber that M. Marcel 
Sombat, who had hopes of a Parliamentary triumph, was 
defeated in a full House by nearly seven to one. In the 
teeth of such a majority no further attempt, we may be 
sure, will be made in France to draw geographical dis- 
tinctions between the Regulars and the auxiliary troops. 
General de Galliffet, after pointing out the slur we have 
mentioned which would be cast upon colonial officers by a 
sentence of perpetual banishment, laughed at the notion 
of a coup d’etat. The idea was, he said, an anachronism, 
a coup détat being no longer possible. Such a stroke 

could not be delivered at Brest or Toulon. The blow 


must be struck in Paris, and to strike in the aoe 
must have the consent of the Minister of we pepe you 
Governor of Paris. If they were wisely chosen pn 
d'etat would be attempted or would succeed He: comp 
he said, for coups d’ctat had often enough been © Kaen, 
to him, before he was Minister, and he “had eas _ 
such offers, first, because he would not attack his a ad al 
secondly, because he found the proposals were ah ah 
Zt stupid and imprudent”; and thirdly, because he th sh 
the business he should have had to do afterwa: ch 
massacre like that of December 2nd, 1953s Fee 
desirable.” That is a very remarkable utterance — 
Minister of War who executed Communards } ys 
thousand, and will set many men thinking, es od rm 
Ambassadors, whether it is or is not substantially cored 

In theory it certainly is. The Army has always b . 
more powerful in France than Englishmen think it eal 
to be, and has often been suspected of menacin = 
State, but since the abdication of Napoleon I, rn h : 
been nothing like a military émeute nor any serious mutiny 
The average French officer is a slave to discipline i, 
waits always for his superior, and his superior waits f 
chiefs, who themselves look to the Minister of War and the 
Governor of Paris, who is absolute within his command po 
have a sort of horror of the regiments firing on one another 
That, they say, is “Spanish,” and would destroy for 
France all hope of victory in the field—a judgment 
probably correct, as the French regiment which destroyed 
a French regiment would never be forgiven by its com. 
rades. Louis Napoleon was President, that is, legal 
Commander-in-Chief, when he called on the Army to 
strike, and when he fell the Minister of War assented to 
his fall. Bazaine’s idea of marching on Paris in the 
name of the Emperor was never carried out, and it js 
doubtful, if he had revealed his intentions, whether the gol- 
diers would have followed him. Marshal MacMahon, who 
knew the French soldier profoundly, doubted whether 
even legal authority would be sufficient to induce the 
soldiery to assail the regular Government, and said boldly 
that to succeed the general who struck a coup d'état must, 
besides being legal chief of the Army, as he himself was, 
be a victor in the field or bear a charmed name like that 
of Bonaparte or Bourbon. ‘That charm has been broken 
of late, and as there is no victorious general now at the 
head of a French army corps Marshal MacMahon’s con. 
ditions cannot be supplied. A coup détat from the 
street, it must be added, though General de Galliffet 
thought the addition needless, is now an impossibility. 





The soldiers would not take orders from mob leaders, and 
fighting has so changed its character that the whole popu. 
lation of Paris could not defeat its garrison. The new 
rifles and the Maxim guns would wither advancing mobs, 
as the Dervishes were withered at Omdurman, before they 
ever got near enough to inflict vengeance on the troops. 

It follows from General de Galliffet’s statement, which 
was enthusiastically applauded, that so long as the 
Republic is true to itself the present Constitution can 
never be overthrown, and that the uneasiness as to its 
safety felt both in France and Europe is without founda- 
tion ; or rather it would follow, but that there are one or 
two weak links in the chain of General de Galliffet’s argu- 
ment. The President, for instance, might favour a 
counter-revolution, and if he did his order to the troops 
would be final, for he is the legal Commander-in-Chief. 
The Chambers might impeach him afterwards, but for the 
day the soldier who disobeyed the President’s order would 
be guilty of mutiny. This has before been proved to bea 
real danger, and no one who recollects certain tendencies 
betrayed by President Faure can believe that it has wholly 
passed away. He did not aspire to the throne, but he 
would have much liked to strike a blow for “the plebis- 
citary Republic” with himself as President for life. 
M. Loubet is doubtless loyal to the Constitution, but the 
first idea of the reactionaries would be to compel him to 
resign, and if he resigned his successor might not be 
equally disinterested and straightforward. That duke- 
dom of Albemarle has attractions even for a citizen 
President. Then a Ministry may make a mistake. Such 
a mistake was undoubtedly made when General Zurlinden 
was made Governor of Paris at the time of the Dreyfus 
trial, and also when General Chanvine was made 





Minister of War. The opinions oi }rench generals are 
not always accurately known, and they sometimes are 
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e those who entertain them have been 
changed igre. the temptations offered are irresistible. 
a age not a specially bad man, but he had lived 
ie ha Revolution and he took a very heavy bribe. 
st ily there is the most serious danger of all, that 
- soatburst of military opinion such as would force 
. i od of the Government and place in the chair of the 
me yn general whom they suspected but could not 
wie ver. It was such an outburst of opinion that gave 
he a Boulanger the chance to which he proved himself 
ae xpectedly unequal. Whether this risk is a great 
. = a unable, as outsiders, to decide, but it is certain 
. r some of the ablest men in France believe it to be 
oe present, and that the removal, or resignation, or 
+ ath of General de Galliffet would produce profound 
“ain It is known that he would, as he said, if needful 
poor the Governor of Paris, and that is not known of any 
ao general of equal rank, It is singular that he, an 
aristocrat by birth if not a Monarchist by conviction, shoul: 
be justly regarded as the mainstay of a democratic Re- 
ublic; but the confidence in him is only onemore testimony 


to the fact that character is a better guarantee of loyalty | 


than any kind of opinions. The very objections alleged 
against General de (alliffet, his aristocratic pride and his 
scorn for the mass of the people, are securities that 
whether he believes in the Republic or not he will hold it 


due to himself not to betray the trust which the Republic 
has confided to his hands. 





AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


HE British people will have to keep their tempers for 
the next few months when they consider American 


affairs. By a rather odd series of circumstances it | 


happeus that the pivot of the next election will be the 
relation of the United States to England, and, of course, 
in the frenzy of the campaign very hard things will be 
said. To begin with, the silver section of the Democrats, 
which is the most numerous, if not the most powerful, 
section, is convinced with some reason that London is 
devoted to a gold standard, and suspects against reason 
that it is always paying money to bribe American advo- 
cates of that system. It is not recognised that London is 
absolutely disinclined to spend money in propagating any 
idea not religious or Lumavnitarian, and, indeed, is so 


not to perceive that any propagandism is required. A 
Lombard Street financier would as soon think of paying 
lecturers to argue for the “rule of three.” Mr. Bryan 
and his supporters will, therefore, desire to discredit 
England, and they have this time a second arrow in their 
quiver. They hope to enlist the large party within the 
Union which dislikes the policy of Imperialism, and the 
still larger one which, without dishking it—for the 
Monroe doctrine is, in its essence, localised Imperialisin 
pushed to an extreme limit—thinks that its application 
should be absolutely confined to the two Americas. They 
dislike the notion of holding transmarine dependencies of 
any kind, and when the dependencies are Asiatic they pro- 
test with a sort of fury. ‘They would give up the Philip- 
pines if they could, and make of Puerte Rico an annexe of 
the Cuban Republic. There are men in America who posi- 
tively hate Rudyard Kipling for singing of the “ white 
man’s burden,” and ask with a sneer whether their share 
of the burden was not taken up when they emancipated 
their own negroes, and so made voting citizens of a 
million of unqualitied men. 
personification of Imperialism, the one Power which has 
made it a success, and they feel a “ political” as well as 
intellectual delight in abusing her as the tyrannical 
“grabber ” of territory all over the world. ‘The fact that 
every American missionary in India is a devotee of British 
expansion does not strike them as evidence that we govern 
well. Naturally they regard the war in South Africa as 
a war for gain, and though they are not particularly fond 
of Dutchmen, whom many of them confuse with Germans, 
they all consider themselves friends of the Boers, the free 
peoples who defy Britain and keep black’ men in their 
places. They will, there is no doubt, say savage things 
about England, and perhaps pass resolutions in the 
Democratic Convention calling upon the Executive 
Government to intervene strongly on behalf of Mr. 
Kruger, who, either by instinct or from craftiness, 





always appeals to them through the literature they know 
best,—the words of the Old Testament. We shall have a 
shower of hard words from their side, and it may be even 
a difficult and perplexed argument to maintain through 
Lord Pauncefote and the Foreign Office. 


For we shall not be very strenuously defended by the 
Republicans, Mr. McKinley means, we believe, to adhere 
to Puerto Rico and the Philippines, if not to Cuba also, with 
a grasp of steel. He has not fought through a difficult war 
to gain nothing at the end of it ; he has not forgotten what 
Lord Salisbury did for him when the whole Continent was 
anxious to spring at his throat; and he is not going to 
admit that Americans cannot govern subject peoples in 
the Far East as well as on the Pacific slope. He will 
persist in his policy and carry his party with him; but 
still, he is an American candidate for the Presidency, and 
cannot bear, with his second term at stake, to lose a vote. 
He does not want to irritate the Irish, the Germans, who 
for some unknown reason are for the moment anti- 
English, or those among the Catholics who share the 
Continental impression that if England were weaker the 
Papacy would be indefinitely stronger,—an impression 
much more strongly operative in the politics of the 
hour than is as yet fully perceived. Mr. McKinley, 
therefore, and the Republican leaders will do nothing to 
| show themselves friends of Great Britain, will utter no 
| plain protests against the chorus of ignorant reproba- 
tion, and will view with dismay any appearance on this 
side of any hearty wish for Republican success. They 
will endeavour to be neutral, and may even indulge in 
criticisms which Englishmen, more sensitive to the opinion 
of America than to that of the Continent, may find some- 
what galling. We shall not like to be told that Washing- 
ton will see with regret the extinction of “little” and 
“free” Republics, which so far have proved themselves 
the most formidable enemies we have recently encountered, 
and are divided from us first of all by a conviction that 
black men ought never to be free. Nor shall we be 
pleased to hear that in refusing to arbitrate we are giving 
up the principle of arbitration, and so making peaceful 
negotiation more difficult in the future. 

We must, however, possess our souls in patience, and 
receive American censure with the dogged stolidity with 
which we receive censure from the remainder of the world. 


convinced of the correctness of the “ gold bug ” theory as | he electoral campaign will come to an end, and with it 


most of the attacks upon Great Britain. The better 
opinion of the United States, including, we believe, a con- 
siderable majority of their population, is, upon the whole, 
friendly to us, aware that this war is at worst only one of 
the inevitable wars between clashing civilisations encamped 
on the same ground, and fully convinced that all the world 
over, and especially in Asia, British and American interests 
are the same. Neither nation desires anything except 
to trade in peace. There is no love for the Boers as Boers 
in America any more than there is on the Continent, and 
intervention, even if it occurs in any shape, will be con- 
tined to words. Americans haveno interestsin Africa, except 
that trade shall be free, and they are well aware that 
wherever the British flag flies all the world may enter in 
and make all the profit by trading that it can. We make 
no difference against Americans in London, and shall 
certainly make none in the Transvaal. As for the eloquence 
which will be poured out upon our heads, it will not hurt 
us, used as we are to outpourings of the Irish genius for 
invective ; and owing toa very curious difference in method 


; : ; : | which may some day be worth analysis, American carica- 
Kngland in their eyes is the | y y ysis, 


ture, though sometimes excessively clever, does not with 
Englishmen bite. It strikes them, we fancy, as their own 
election caricatures do, as weakened by a certain extrava- 
gance. Of one thing we may be sure,—Americans will 
not caricature the Queen. In the fiercest of electoral 
battles they will respect the aged lady who forty years 
ago was on their side in the Civil War, and who is now 
the only Monarch in Europe who watches their prosperity 
with ungrudging pleasure, and without the idea that 
their growth in wealth and influence is a menace to the 
world. 





LAW AND CONSCIENCE. 


ye one must wish success to Lord Russell of 
Killowen’s Bill for the suppression of secret com- 





missions, unless it be those fortunate people who are 
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always receiving tips and never paying them. This, how- 
ever, is not a very large class. ‘The hierarchy of commis- 
sions’ has mauy degrees, and each member of it has 
usually to pay for services rendered to himself, as well as to 
be paid for those he renders to others. On this head, 
therefore, we should expect that the opponents of the 
Bill, whether in Committee in the Lords or on the second 
reading in the Commons, will be few. What it has more 
to fear is the indifference springing from a rooted disbelief 
in the possibility of putting the evil down. It is too 
ingrained, men will say, in our commercial life to make it 
possible to dispense with it. The wheels of trade will not 
go round if they are not greased. Commissions may be 
all that those who wish to do away with them say, but to 
prove that they are an evil does not affect the contention 
that they are a necessary evil. It is useless to look for 
very effective help from men who are convinced that the 
Bill will alter nothing. 


But is it so certain, as many people are inclined to 
think, that the system of commissions is beyond the reach 
of legislation ? It may be granted at once that those who 
have to'do whether with the payment or the receipt of 
commissions have it in their power to make the Bill a 
dead letter. A measure which aims at the suppression of 
things done in secret can obviously be defeated by a 
general agreement on the part of all concerned not to 
betray one another. But is it, we repeat, so certain that 
this power will be exercised? Will the fact that com- 
wissions have been made illegal make no difference in the 
view taken of the transactions into which they enter ? 
On the whole, we are disposed to think that it will make 
a good deal of difference. To make the giving and 
taking of secret comwmissions a breach of the criminal 
law, the doing of an act which brings the doer into 
contact with the police, places him in a dock, and 
confronts him with a Judge or a jury sitting there to 
decide whether he is guilty or not guilty, may greatly 
alter the estimation in which the practice is held. There 
have been deeply rooted conceptions in the English 
mind which have had no other origin whatever than 
positive law. What, for example, has made the position 
of the eldest son so secure in England? Why is there 
so commonly a feeling in the minds of fathers who are 
making their wills that the proper thing to do is to give 
the eldest son what the law would give him if his father 
were to die intestate? There is no natural explanation 
of such a feeling. There are many countries in which it 
does not exist, and if we look to the reason of the thing 
there is much more to be said for an equal division of 
landed property between the children. Yet how many 
fathers have died regretting that they could not charge 
their estates in favour of their daughters as heavily as 
they wished without doing an injustice to the eldest 
son? Why an injustice? Where do we find the moral 
justification of a scheme of distribution which gives 
the first-born the lion’s share? Only, we believe, in the 
fact that English law, if left to itself, will give him that 
share. It does not command fathers to give it to him. It 
only says, This is what I shall do if you leave the 
matter to me. But this has of itself been enough to 
create an obligation of conscience which is stronger than 
any law. Or take another case. The old-fashioned notion 
that £5 per cent. was the natural rate of interest—that if 
you asked more you were going perilously near the sin of 
usury, While if you got less you were being defrauded of 
part of your due—had its origin wholly in the fact that 
this was at one time the legal rate of interest. The 
Usury Laws have long disappeared—indeed, a £5 per cent. 
interest has pretty well disappeared too—but long after 
their disappearance the old legal limit remained with 
numbers of people the natural limit. They never asked 
themselves why £5 per cent. should be more natural than 
£3 or £10 per cent. They invested it with a special 
sacredness because at one time the law had done so. 


Why should not a similar process go on in the case of 
commissions? If Lord Russell’s Bill becomes Jaw it will 
become illegal to take secret commissions in the course of 
business. This will be a revelation to many who have 
taken them all their lives without knowing that they 
were doing anything seriously wrong. That very 
scrupulous people might object to the practice they 
would have admitted; but then very scrupulous people 








eitnn” not engage in trade. They 
to be better than their neighbours, b 

tainly they did not regard h ies ~ as ~~ 
They had never given the question any thought. The 
succeeded to a system in which commissions pla ed” 
great part, and they simply did what all before doa h ; 
done, and all around them were doing. If in except; 1 
cases they did make some inquiry into the working of th 
system they might doubtless see reason for Wishi : 
things different. But so much of the machinery of lif 
might be better than it is that to say this of commissio ‘ 
seems no very serious condemnation. Moreover, jack 
room for a great deal of casuistry in distinguishing betwee 
cases. One commission is not like another. Each hag its 
own special features,—features, moreover, which appear 
different to different people. There are innumerable 
opportunities of drawing nice distinctions between the 
commissions men are inclined to and,the commissions the 
have no mind to, and in the end every one may lube 
attain to a comfortable conviction that, bad as the system 
undoubtedly is in too many cases, yet in his own it 
has the appearance of evil rather than the reality. When 
once the law has intervened there will be no more room 
for this consoling process. If secret commissions are 
declared illegal, and the giving or taking them becomes 
an offence against the law, there will be no more room 
for casuistry. There will be a statute expressly for. 
bidding the practice and fixing the penalty which 
any one violating the law will incur. A measure 
of this sort cannot be explained away. It cannot 
be taken as applying to those disgraceful com. 
missions which Brown takes while leaving alone those 
innocent little transactions in which Smith indulges, 
The law will have but one measure for both of them. 
The only question asked will be, Did you take commissions 
which you did not disclose to your employer? If you 
did, you have broken the law, and made yourself liable to 
punishment. That is precisely what all criminals do, and 
there is nothing to make any difference between your case 
and theirs. How long this new state of things will be in 
making itself felt it is impossible to sav, but that it will 
be felt some day appears far from improbable. 


Our confidence in the results of the Bill would be more 
assured were it not for one thing. We have mentioned 
two instances in which the law has undoubtedly been the 
creator of the individual conscience. The disapprobation 
of any distribution of property but one had its origin in 
the legal custom of primogeniture. The disapprobation of 
any borrowing arrangement which involved the payment of 
more than £5 per cent. interest had its origin in the 
Usury Laws. But there is a third example which is less 
encouraging. Bribery has long been illegal, but we cannot 
with any probability attribute its partial extinction to this 
circumstance. What has checked it, or rather what has 
substituted the nursing of constituencies for the corruption 
of voters, is the hopeless uncertainty of the ballot. 
Bribery ceased to be remunerative when all that could be 
bought was a promise. Before the introduction of the 
ballot the law was constantly broken, and broken by men 
who ordinarily would not have cared to do anything 
contrary to law. Can we trace any distinction between 
bribes and commissions,—anything, that is to say, which 
will make the prohibitory law more effectual in one case 
than it proved in the other ? What led to the condonation 
of bribery was the popular inability to see any harm in it. 
Probably in the most corrupt constituencies a man of 
strong convictions in favour of one party would have been 
thought badly of if he had sold his vote to the other 
party. It was the fact, the notorious fact, that the 
purchasable voter had no convictions that made the sale 
of his vote seem so innocent to men who had none of their 
own. No matter what laws might be enacted against 
bribery, the sale of something which was of no value to 
the seller, and was of value to the purchaser, continued to 
seem to many electors a harmless transaction. Happily 
there-is no parallel line of reasoning possible in regard to 
commissions. The essence of them is that something is paid 
by A to get an order which would otherwise go to B. 
At all events that is not a harmless transaction to B, and 
it may be hoped that this difference will make Lord 
Russell of Killowen’s campaign against commissions more 
successful than that which was so long and so fruitlessly 
directed ayaiust electoral corruption. 
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FORTUNE-TELLING. 


T isa little difficult to state a perfectly satisfactory reason 
I for punishing fortune-tellers like Madame Zauleika, who 
on Friday week was fined £25 at the Marlborough Street 
Police Court. We do not now punish such people, as our 
forefathers did, for an offence akin to witchcraft, and there- 
fore offensive to God and all right-thinking men. We do not 
believe enough for that, and have almost completely lost the 
potion that in sparing such people we are incurring the 
qrath of a righteous God,—the doctrine by which our 
ancestors and the early American settlers justified the 
monstrous punishments they inflicted upon old witches. 
They believed sincerely that all dealers in occult arts were 
worshippers or allies of the Devil, and therefore blasphemers 
in excelsis, toleration for whom was necessarily treason 
against the Most High. Nor do we suspect the offenders 
of actnal crime, such as poisoning for fees, which was two 
hundred years ago the offence supposed to be usually con- 
cealed, and, we fancy, very often practised, under the pretence 
of divination. It seems a little hard to call the practices of the 
fortune-tellers frauds, when we do not know that they do not, 
in part at least, believe in their own powers, in which case 
they are rather sellers of information than criminals, like the 
alchemists, whom we certainly should not now punish, or the 
tipsters who ply their trade in half the newspapers of the 
Kingdom. Their belief may have injurious results or be 
contrary to reason and known facts, but so are many beliefs 
like theosophy, or Anglo-Israelism, or the faith of the Per- 
fectionists, which nevertheless we sedulously exempt from 
magisterial jurisdiction. The best defence for such trials is 
that fortune-telling and the like when practised upon the 
ignorant or the simple are practices contrary to the well- 
being of the community, and as such punishable like 
offences against the Sanitary Laws or a refusal to vaccinate 
children, not on moral but on purely utilitarian grounds. 
When that is the principle adopted, we are bound, in order 
to avoid invidious distinctions or impossible investigations 
into mental condition, to panish all the guilty alike, and so 
are landed almost without our own consent in prosecutions 
like that of Madame Zaleika, whose victims can hardly be 
considered involuntary sufferers. They, unless positively 
incapacitated by want of ordinary intelligence, are rather 
participants in the offence the commission of which they 
in all cases deliberately encourage. We cannot punish the 
poor old woman who robs servant girls of their wages by pro- 
mising them rich lovers or coming legacies, and allow the rich 
professors of occultism to escape scot-free; but we confess we 
think, with the Magistrate at Marlborough Street, that the 
penalty most consistent both with justice and expediency is 
the heavy fine, which if often repeated would soon extinguish 
the trade by rendering it unprofitable. 


We know of few operations of the human mind which are 
80 difficult to trace to their source as the impulses which 
induce the fairly intelligent to consult fortune-tellers, 
astrologers, “prophets,” or pretenders to “light,” in order to 
be made acqnainted with the future. If they are religious 
persons, as is not infrequently the case, they must know that, 
as God alone can control the future, so only those whom he 
has distinctly inspired can know what that future will be, and 
that as they do not attribute such inspiration to soothsayers 
they are idiots for consulting them. If, on the other hand, 
they deny the supernatural, or, like too many of us, habitually 
ignore its existence, why do they think that they can call the 
non-existent into existence or conciliate the neglected for a 
passing need or a momentary caprice? If only fools believed 
in diviners the belief might be explained as a mental aberra- 
tion, akin to any other liability to delusions in the medical 
sense, but it is certain that it has in all ages affected some 
of the sanest and keenest intellects in the world. There 
probably never existed a man of keener intelligence or 
greater brain-power than the first Napoleon, yet Mlle. de 
Courtot, who was Josephine’s friend, tells us that he might 
have divorced his wife before he mounted the throne, but for 
his belief in the prophecy which foretold that she should be 
greater thana Queen. That, as the Creole flirt frequently 
told him, could only be realised through his elevation, and, 
therefore, if he put her away he would never be crowned as 
Emperor. And Mlle. de Conurtot tells another story so 





strangely characteristic of its hero, as well as pertinent to 





our purpose, that we cannot resist the temptation of a rather 
lengthy extract. Mlle. de Courtot had sought an interview 
with the First Consul in order to have her estates, which had 
been confiscated during the Revolution, restored to her ; had 
been received with great rudeness, and had vainly recalled to 
the First Consul’s memory a scene at Brienne in which he, as 
a young cadet, had rescued her, a young child, from a furious 
bull. She, however, tried again to awaken kindly recollec- 
tions in his mind, and reminded him how once she had placed 
on his head, while he was contending for some prize in the 
Lycée, a wreath of laurel leaves :— 

“T had got so far in my story when I was suddenly interrupted 

by a strange sound—half sigh, half exclamation of joy—and the 
next moment tie Consul had sprung forward and clasped both 
my hands in his. Overwhelming emotion shone in his dark eyes 
and trembled in his voice when he spoke. ‘So you were that 
sweet kind girl, Mademoiselle? Oh, ask what you will of me, I 
promise you beforehand to grant it—no matter whatit is. Will 
you accept a pension—a post of any kind? You shall have your 
property back—I am more than overjoyed to have it in my power 
to serve you!’ You may imagine, my Annaliebe, how startled 
and amazed I was at this sudden outburst, this rapture of kind- 
ness, from the man who, but a moment before, had shown himself 
so stern and unapproachable! Ihad no answer ready, all I could 
do was to falter without reflection, ‘Oh, Sire, what have I done to 
deserve this gratitude?’ ‘What, this too!’ broke in Bonaparte 
in a tone of measureless excitement. ‘The Royal title—for the 
first time—from your lips, my dear, infallible little Prophetess ! 
—And once more your words will come true,’ he continued, with 
the strange, far-away look of a Seer. ‘Yes, I shall one day wear 
the crown and clasp the Royal mantle round my shoulders--now 
I know it for certain. You set that laurel wreath on my young 
head in the far-off days at Brienne—the laurel crown that was to 
be followed by so many others. You whispered to me then— 
“ May it bring you good Inck!” and truly it did, as you very well 
know.—I am a fatalist, Mademoiselle, and since you have fore- 
told it me, I feel the Crown of France upon my brow, I see the 
Sceptre of the creat Realm already in my hand! How can I ever 
thank you enough ?’” 
Needless to add that she received back her property at 
once. Now, what made that strong mind believe and pay 
for that bit of involuntary soothsaying? Napoleon certainly 
did not believe Mile. de Courtot to be inspired. Nor is it 
reasonable to think that he was impelled by fear, for he had 
been relieved of no danger, and had nothing to be afraid of. 
He must have been influenced, as we conceive, by a need of 
guidance ina dangerous and almost hidden path, and have 
grasped, with a sensation of relief as well as pleasure, at what 
seemed to him a clue. And that we believe to be also the 
motive with which the fairly intelligent seek the aid of 
diviners. All men are aware, consciously or otherwise, of the 
infinite complexities of this perplexing world, of the multitude 
of so-called accidents, happy or unfortunate, of the utter 
incapacity of the mind to look forward even for minutes; 
and when this presses till they become irresolute, they seek 
an aid to decision from any source independent of their own 
wills, be it the tossing of a coin, the waiting for an omen, or 
a visit to a fortune-teller, about whom they believe little 
or much, but at all events this much, that she speaks 
from an impulse not wholly her own, be it obedience 
to a rule, as in the case of the astrologer or diviner by cards, 
or while carried out of herself, as in the strange utterances 
of trance. If she is stupid, what matters it? she is no 
stupider than acoin. Grant even that she is completely an 
impostor, and still an impostor may say something that will 
decide, because it has not sprung from the inquirer’s own 
mind. That is the impulse, which is never good because it 
has in it no quality of resignation or confidence in the good- 
ness of God, but which varies in degree of badness with 
every temperament and every object sought, and it is so 
widely distributed that those who gratify it never in any age 
lack customers, and in any age in which accustomed faiths 
are strongly disturbed find them by the thousand. Just at 
this moment, as just before the Revolution, there is such a 
disturbance, and in every capital of Europe there are a 
hundred Madame Zuleikas, and, we see reason to suspect, two 
or three Cagliostros, 





THE GRAND MANNER. 
FFNHE grand manner has gone from the world, and the 
world seems little put ont at its departure. Time was 
when it was the token at once of breeding and education. 
Scholarship unadorned with it was held up to scorn as naked 
pedantry; manners with no touch of the grand air could not 
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_ass muster in polite circles; literature saw in it the sum and 
wnbstance of its being. It did duty for a whole lexicon of 
yualities, but its outward aspect was unmistakable, depend- 
ing npon a very simple theory of society and human life. 
There are two classes of men, it held,—those who attain, and 
those who fail. It is for the latter to struggle, and complain, 
and show marks of the conflict; but for the former it is the 
first duty to preserve an untroubled mien, an elegant com- 
posure, an aristocratic nonchalance. A man is more than 
his work, especially if that man bea gentleman. Therefore 
let him describe himself by no narrow profession, but shine in 
twenty spheres with a fine neglect of each. It is for the 
great lawyer to be a wit, the wit to be a statesman, the 
scholar a man of fashion. To specialise is to confess oneself 
incompetent. Let the rank-and-tile make a fuss about their 
work, but for the master spirits the grand manner is the 
counsel of perfection. And with it came the chance for a 
realart of society. If men are to wear honours and successes 
lightly, the background of ease will come into prominence, 
and they will study to amuse. And so came that sociai 
Jinesse which our great-grandmothers adored, those bowings 
and smirkings which their grandchildren scoffed at, and the 
whole pleasing science of the beau monde. The doctrine was 
both a theory of human conduct and a social law, preaching 
at o»ce the arts of success and amusement; and the “grand 
marxer ” became the fine flower of accomplished gentility. 


The tear of sensibility may be dropped over its tomb, but 
there can be no question of its revival. The most its admirers 
can do is to write the history of its foruit. It belonged to an 
age when wealth, leisure, culture, and all the good things of 
life were confined to a class, and it drooped and withered at 
the advent of democracy. Our modern seriousness and our 
modern businesslike air killed it, and they chose the cruellest 
of weapons. It might have survived frank opposition, it 
could not endure being made to look ridiculous. Like 
Aristotle’s magnificent man, who smiled little and walked 
with slow and dignified step, our gentleman with the grand 
air could at times be almost comic. Your Sir Willoughby 
Patterne still stalked triumphant through the world, but a 
more modest person at a suggestion of farce shrivelled up 
like a gourd. Then people asked awkward questions, Were 
not these often elderly and generally erudite butterflies an 
anachronism, wanting in earnestness, in purpose, in a 
philosophy of life? Even its practical side was denied it. 
Specialists came to look askance at the scholar who professed 
to bea man of the world; constituencies suspected a politician 
with a taste for letters; and attorneys jibbed at the lawyer 
who had the dangerous trick of style. The populace lost its 
admiration for the fine gentleman; and the capitalist, in 
seeking to copy his ways, corrupted the model. Lace and 
brocade were (metaphorically) exchanged for broadcloth and 
mackintoshes, and the world looked complacently on the 
change and complimented itself on its good sense. 


But with the rubbish went much that was admirable. At 
ts best this grand manner meant an exuberant vitality, a 
genuine zest for life. Its exponents might fail, but they 
failed gallantly. It all worked out to a kind of intense self- 
respect, which might be ludicrous, but was rarely ignoble. 
The scholar who spends his life on a text-book may be a finer 
scholar, but we question if he is so fine a man as his prede- 
cessor, who had a dozen other accomplishments. It is better, 
of course, that a politician should study the housing of the 
poor or the drink question than annotate Horace or write a 
treatise on taste; but the result is too often a poor shrivelled 
creature, crammed with details, but thin in blood and weak 
in energy. It is all, perhaps, a gain for us, but are the men 
themselves the equal of their forefathers? Once specialisa- 
sion, if carried to an extreme, was accounted a sin against 
zood taste; now it is the only sure way of salvation. Of 
course, theold school was wrong ; we live in astirring practical 
age, and we should know better. But they had at least some 
philosophy to justify their foolishness, and the loss is ap- 
parent, if not onthe market highways, at least in the by-paths 
of life. 

The history of English society, which some day the 
Germans may undertake, will be a study of the decline and 
fall of the grand manner. Originally an Elizabethan 
product, and nobly typified in Sidney and Raleigh, it came to 
| maturity in the seventeenth century. A man like Sir Thomas 





Urquhart in Scotland, with his craze ee Maan 
and his mania for versatility, is the manner uae 
an extreme; and the Suckling and Lovelace school a 
were at once cavaliers and poets, and a Lord . 0 
bert of Cherbury, who was philosopher, poet wivihad 
soldier, and bravo in one, are shining instances of i. 
best. But the eighteenth century was its hey-day. In th : 

; ° at 
modish world of Ranelagh and St. James’s, Brooks's and the 
Cocoa Tree, we have a thousand instances of its perfection 
Let it be clearly understood what we mean. It was versatility 
followed as a fashion and joined with an affectation of as 
and indifference, a manner and not necessarily a character 
Most great men have been many-sided, but with the gentlemen 
of the grand air it was a social duty, and all traces of the 
process must be hidden from sight. A whole hierarchy of 
statesmen—Carteret, Bolingbroke, Charles Townshend—were 
also wits and scholars. A large school, from Wilkes to For 
were also rakes. When the city apprentice went down 
St. James’s Street of a morning, and saw in the clear gun. 
shine through the open window Fox at cards in hig 
shirt-sleeves, and reflected that this man the afternoon 
before had made an epoch-making speech in the Commons 
and had during the night in all likelihood lost a for. 
tune, he recognised the grand manner, and, we trust 
shook his head at its folly. A better instance is Lord Mans. 
field. One of the greatest of English Judges, he was perhaps 
also, since Bacon, the most accomplished. The keen eyes, 
massive brows, and tart, humorous mouth of the Reynolds 
portrait reveal a man as versed in letters and the arts of the 
polite worldas in the common law. He was a great lawyer, and, 
what is rarer, a scholar in law, a man of the widest learning, 
a wit, a lover of poetry, a man of fashion, and one of the first 
Parliamentary debaters of his day. Some, too, would call 
him a statesman, but the matter is doubtful. He was the 
only man whom Boswell thought worthy of admission into 
the company of general oflicers who had seen service. - Dr, 
Johnson, who did not favour the Lord Chief Justice's 
countrymen, shared the prevalent admiration, as witness this 
fragment of dialogue. Boswell: “ Lord Mansfield is not a 
mere lawyer.’ Johnson: “No, Sir, I never was in Lord 
Mansfield’s company. But Lord Mansfield was distinguished 
at the University. Lord Mansfield, when he first came to 
town, drank champagne with the wits. He was the friend of 
Pope.” And Pope has given us his own testimony :— 

“ How sweet an Ovid, Murray, was our boast ! 
How many Martials were in Pulteney lost!” 

But the most typical story is that of the would-be biographer 
who asked for materials for his Life. Mansfield declared that 
his life was in no way remarkable, for he had always been a 
man of rank and fashion with every opportunity. “Take 
Lord Hardwicke” he said ; “‘ he was the son of a peasant, and 
he made himself Chancellor.” The peasant happened to bea 
leading London attorney, and Mansfield’s father was a 
poverty-stricken Scotch Peer suspected of Jacobitism. As 
far as success at the Bar went, the former had all the advan- 
tages; but the grand manner could not stoop to consider 
them. 

It is the word “mere” in Boswell’s question which is the 
ground of the whole difference. To Raleigh or Lord Herbert 
Wordsworth would have been a “ mere” poet, Mr. Spencer a 
“mere” philosopher. Gibbon, when he declared that he was 
not a historian but a gentleman, and Disraeli, when before 
his great Oxford speech in 64 he sauntered into the Theatre 
in a shooting-coat and a wideawake, each in his own absurd 
way protested against professional limitations. Nowadays 
we would have a parson be a parson and a statesman a 
statesman ; when the grand manner flourished a gentleman 
was insulted by being labelled with a single name. To be 
sure, the results were often disastrous, and fools, who might 
have done decently had their aspirations been small, made 
bids for greatness and had lamentable falls, But the art 
never professed to be for the rank-and-file, but for the master- 
spirits; and much of the criticism proceeded from the incom- 
petents. “It is with genius as with a fine fashion,” wrote 
Pope; “all those are displeased at it who are not able to 
follow it.” 

But whatever the cause be, the grand manner is discredited. 
Disraeli was almost the last of its disciples, and the abuse of 





him which was current for so long shows how people hed 
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regard the affectation. For an affectation it was, | nightingale, Their song is beautiful. Unfortunately their 
come to ming andsometimes anoble one. Versatility can | plumage is also, and they are killed to stuff, though pro- 


har : : 
thong asked, put a pretence of ease and znsouciance anda | tected by every County Council. They come regularly to 





wee} divers accomplishments may easily be discredited. | Cornwall every spring, and are known to have nested in 
ey splendid impassiveness of the great gentleman has | several other counties. A pair, carefully protected, reared 


mbed to modern worry and haste, and for the most broods in two successive years in the Isle of Thanet. The 
_— frankly confess that dignity is a nuisance and an | hoopoe arrives regularly every spring on the Sonth Coast, and 
ple But the other side of the thing—the taste for also in Norfolk. Mr. Howard Saunders considers that if not 
* tiberal culture—shows signs of ipa ag =e = gat it would become one of our regula Yr breeding 
sturn to the grand manner, brought up to date and purged | species. They have nested in seven counties, possibly in 
if itg silliness. more. Any one who sees a hoopoe this spring, and wishes tc 
6 : | find and protect its nest, will probably discover the latter in 
| & hole in a dead tree, or any such place as a stockdove might 
AREST MIGRANT BIRDS. ae . » | ys Pp 3 g 

OUR RAREST y ; | select to breed in. If there is a local society for the protec- 
ATE in March a white stork was seen in Romney tion of birds, information should be sent to the secretary. 

L Marsh, probably one that had missed its way on its | Persecution of rare migrants accounts partly for their not 
retarn to Holland. Storks, ~ ng — > = | proving pioneers, 2nd summoning others to return with them 
habits of all —. pales es fe? pens A a“ the next year. Tie close time now saves many of them in the 
Jabonrers’ year 1S divi ed into “long days = an ays, | spring, but in the autumn they are killed when leaving our 
dating from the coming and going of these birds—never did | coasts. Other very rare birds make our island only the resting 
make a home ” England, —. ya seers ote Sate | —s a night, — - or remaining for a few hours, 
Norfolk and on to our marshes at inte »_ Dr. am | and then passing onwards. These places are well known to 
Turner, writing at Cologne in 1544, expressed his surprise | the people who desire to possess these little birds. Most 
that a bird so common in Germany should be almost un- | respectable ornithologists will make a special excursion to 
known in England. ye ~ -_ een rig — | these desolate flats of shingle and surda bush armed with 
though it breeds in Jutlan and in the South of Sweden. | guns and small shot, and come back in triumph with a 
Why these and many other birds which occasionally do come | ‘“ rarity” on large as a tomtit, which their eyes have detected 
to this sige — wee si an ps ” ——— about = — or tuft marram-grass. Their 
not stay, return with others O = 2 r tO! keenness is sadly misplaced in the eyes of most other 
enjoy their new and agreeable discuvery, is one of the most | naturalists, even if their collecting ‘naka enables them 
dificult puzzles of ornithology. The turtle-dove, for example, | to discover birds which no one would otherwise have guessed 




















which winters in Africa, comes every year in greater numbers. | as visitors to our coast. The second edition of Mr. Howard 


It clearly finds the country adapted to its wants, and the 
storks are far more tolerant of cold climates than the doves. It | 
is believed, on the other hand, ‘hat the glossy ibis was once | 
fairly common on the shores of the Wash, for it had a local 
name,—the black curlew. Flamingoes are seen now and again 
on our coasts, usnally in places well suited to their habits. | 
Their brilliant white and rose colour and fantastic shape | 
render them the most foreign and striking of any rare | 
migrants. Yet single flamingoes have been seen at “ flighting 
time” on Romney Marsh, and one, evidently a wild bird, was | 
killed on the Beaulieu River, and is now stuffed at Palace | 
House. If it is true that the crane used to breed in the | 
Eastern Fens down till 1590, there is some evidence that they | 
have still a wish to return there, for five cranes were seen a | 
few years ago in the marshes near Cley in Norfolk. They | 
were not far from Salthouse Marshes, once the best-loved | 
haunt of wild fowl and waders in East Anglia, bat now | 
reclaimed and useless. Another lost bird—the great bustard— | 
at rare intervals takes a flight to our island, and turns up, | 
by some infallible instinct, in the old haunts of its race. 
Such visits might be expected; but who could credit the ! 
fact, if the actual birds had not been shot and preserved, that 
another }ustard resident in the Aral-Caspian steppe, which 
naturally migrates across the Pamirs to India in the cold 
season, sometimes wanders across the whole of Europe and | 
takes a flight to this little island in the Atlantic? Three | 
Asiatic ruffed bustards have been killed in this country, 
two in Lincolnshire and one in Yorkshire. Other birds 
which have no great distance to travel, steadily refuse to visit 
us, except under stress of weather, or very rarely. Such, for 
instance, is the woodchat shrike. Why he should be so very 
select is quite inexplicable, for he lives on just the same food 
as his cousin the red-backed shrike, and is quite common | 
across the Channel ; in Normandy, for example. It is a more 
handsome bird than our common butcher-bird, and if it 
would take it into its head to cross the Channel and breed 
here it would be a welcome addition to our summer migrants. 
At present it is quite rare, and its nests have been very 
seldom found, though it is believed to have bred near Fresh- 
water. But if the woodchat prefers to keep his domicile 
in France, and only to come here as a tripper, there are 
two beautiful and friendly birds which do migrate here 
occasionally, and would nest here if not shot or disturbed. 
They are the hoopoe and the golden oriole. It is not 
too late in the spring to say a good word for both. 
The orioles are the wild pets par excellence of our Dutch 
und Freuch neighbours, who would as little think of 
shooting an oriole in spring as we should of killing a 














Saunders’s “ Manual of British Birds” may be taken as the 
latest authority on what are and what are not entitled to 
the name. The author gives details of the time and manner 
of their capture. Most of these “ rarities” are tiny warblers. 
The yellow-browed warbler, a wanderer from Asia, has its 
summer home among the forests of North-Eastern Siberia, 
from the valley of the Yenisei to the Pacific. It is scarcely 
larger than a golden-crested wren, which it much resembles. 
Another tiny creature of the same description is Pallas’s 
warbler, from beyond Lake Baikal. Yet one or two of these 
little creatures have been killed in England, and a few on 
Heligoland. The desire to possess these tiny scraps from the 
Far East seemsa mania with certain collectors of birds. A third 
is the greenish willow-warbler, one of which was killed at 
North Cotes in Lincolnshire. The successful person who 
obtained it went out after three days of gales and rain in the 
early part of September, weather which is usually followed 
by a great rush of small birds across the North Sea. The 
rarity of the bird was undeniable. Only four others 
of the kind have been seen in the western half of 
Europe, though it is common from the Ural to the 
Himalayas. The same collector who discovered that the 
greenish willow-warbler visited the Lincoln coast found 


| another, equally rare, in the sea-banks which border the 


Lincoln side of the Humber. He heard a loud and unfamiliar 
note ina hedge by the shore. The owner of the voice proved 
to be a bush-warbler, which had been discovered by a 
naturalist of the name of Nadde on the far eastern side 
of Lake Baikal. The aquatic warbler, which breeds on 
the south of the Baltic, and the rufous warbler and 
great reed- warbler are also “rarities” and migrants. 
Many of these little warblers possibly “ wandered round the 
pole,” shifting westwards along the northern edge of the 
forest fringe in the Arctic summer. But be that as 
it may, many of those taken on our Eastern Coast were 
certainly “going home” by the short line taken by 
the bulk of the regular migrants, Did they do this by 
imitation or communication? Probably by the former. In 
any case, their line of migration was not an inherited route. 
Many other chance birds migrate here obviously by accident 
or mistake, among them the white-winged lark, from the 
plains of Russia. One was taken at Brighton. The short- 
toed lark belongs toa more southerly and also more easterly 
range. Other birds which breed fairly near to this country 
and have unrivalled powers of flight are, nevertheless, very 
rare. Take, for instance, the Alpine swift. Only about 
twenty have been taken in this country. Yet it nests as near 
as the Vosges and Jura and cliffs in Western Burgundy. 
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Mr. Howard Saunders believes that the birds which come to 
us are from the Pyrenees. Probably we are further to the 
north than this swift cares to go. Yet the English swallow 
migrates in winter as far as South Africa, and it would not 
seem that this country is too cold for a swift which nests in 
the Alps or Pyrenees, 

The “dissociable ocean,” the broad Atlantic, seems the 
only impassable barrier to the occasional visits of any bird of 
temperate climates which has properly developed wings, and 
even this has been known to be crossed by wanderers from 
the New World. One of these, the capped petrel, an ocean 
bird, but one which formerly bred in the Antilles, was found in 
a furze bush on a Norfolk heath, Another, the collared 
petrel, wandered to Wales, though its breeding place is in the 
Western Pacific. These birds have endless powers of flight. 
Bat there is another bird common in the United States, the 
American bittern, which has no such special equipment, but 
which has been found in this country so often, and at dates 
so closely coinciding with the time of its migrations, that it 
is impossible not to believe that it does cross the Atlantic. 
It is believed to be a passenger not by wing only, but by 
steamer, and to rest en route on the masts of the ships which 
are for ever crossing the “ocean ferry ” from England to the 
Onited States. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
eae 
THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Over this question the Americans in their good- 
natured, why-should- we-care-when- we-are- making - lots-of- 
money style are losing no sleep. The doubling of the blacks 
within their gates since Emancipation Day does not alarm them, 
nor the present numerical negro force, exceeding seven millions, 
and forming at least one-tenth of the whole population. For 
the American is a vigorous, active, successful optimist, care- 
less of calamities rumoured and remote, and capable—he 
believes—of settling the direst emergency impromptu. Here 
is his encyclopedia :—“ Iam too busy to bother with trifles, 
but don’t worry me too much, or I’ll get out my gun.” The 
negro problem, meanwhile, is advancing from the horizon. 
What has stirred the present writer to an exposition of the 
matter here is a book, by a negro, entitled “The Future of 
the American Negro.” Washington T. Booker, the author, is 
the founder and principal of the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute, in Alabama. There, one thousand 
coloured persons are trained in twenty-six industries. 
“We find,” says Washington T. Booker, “the industrial 
system valuable in teaching economy, thrift, and the 
dignity of labour, and in giving moral backbone to 
stndents.” The aim of his institute is to counteract 
the influence of the public-school education, to beget, 
instead of idle voters, effective wage-earners. At his estab- 
lishment ploughing and horse-shoeing take the place of Latin 
and trigonometry; the chisel and the file are applied to deal and 
steel, not to rhetorical phrase construction. It is the author’s 
view and conviction that the negro must begin where slavery 
left him,—an agricultural labourer or an artisan; that he 
must perfect himself in the pursuits of production, acquire 
property, pay taxes, become a good citizen; that the develop- 
ment of his education must progress in the same ratio; that 
least and last of all must his aspirations turn to politics. 
When a benighted, shackled serf, the black had a trade 
always, a definite vocation. He was a farmer or a farrier, a 
coachman or a carpenter, a mason or a miner. Released 
from bondage, he remembered that massa’s superiority had 
expressed itself in immunity from toil and in indolence. 
Emancipation and free schools and the suffrage completed 
his suspicion that manual labour was degrading. So 
he concerned himself about Ulysses and Madame de 
Sévigné, took an aversion to the cotton and sugar 
fields, and discussed the affairs of the nation at street 
corners, pending the President’s decision to create him 
Minister to Dahomey. Really, the Pestalozzi of Tuskegee 
demonstrates, the negro was unfit to wear the cloak of 
“equality” with the white man, so suddenly thrust upon him. 
This much for the main drift of Washington T. Booker’s able 
and perspicuous exegesis, which conduces to the consideration 
of the negro’s actual standing in these United States of 





America, First, what is the negro’s mental nll eid et 
plexion? It is as different from the white Awerican’s oe 
colour of his skin. Severely and categorically speakin : = 
negro, in the opinion of the majority of his white nding : 
is distinguished for improvidence and impudence, for a 
dicity and mendacity; he is thriftless and shiftless Prva 
and superstitious; he has neither stability, nor reliability 
nor capability; he has no courage, no initiative, no nla 
The author of “ The Fature of the American Negro” acknor. 
ledges that his compatriot has yet to earn a reputation for 
“honesty, thrift, and industry,” and regrets his “lack of 
ability to form a purpose and stick to it.” The negro's 
intellectual affliction is that of the North American ang 
Australian aborigines, at school generally equalling and 
occasionally surpassing, the white children in cleverness “ new 
studies, but invariably shrinking from continued application 
and determined perseverance. The negro is conspicuous for his 
“lack of that tenacious mental grasp, &c.” (Booker). Few good 
qualities are ascribed to the negro, whose docile and peacefal 
disposition win him the praise, in individual cases, of being a 
good domestic servant, obedient and faithful. The climate of 
the Northern States is unfavourable to the sons of Ham, Tn 
that region they are not numeronsly represented, and there. 
fore less well known than in the South. It is there, traly 
that Monsieur R. E. Publican de Mocrat makes manifest the 
meaning of his motto: “Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité” 
Throughout the Union the social position of the negro is 
that of the pariah; to see a white in friendly conversation 
with him is very rare. But in the South he is fenced in and 
out by the sternest barriers. “’Way down upon the Swance 
River,” and in the environing country of water-melons and 
malaria, the negroes have separate churches, where no white 
man could be paid to set foot. They are given “coloured” 
schools, with dark-bhued teachers, and they have Universities 
all to themselves. They are excluded from restaurants and 
theatres as far as that is possible without conflict with the law, 
The writer was one night taking a cup of coffee in a very small 
and humble “dairy lunch” room in Washington. One of his 
black brothers, coming in with a request fcr some refreshment, 
was immediately told by the proprietor : “ This place is not for 
coloured people.” The coloured person in question was not 
allowed a seat, but was sold a piece of pie on condition tliat 
he would not eat it on the premises. At the instance of 
negroes (unusually daring), the manager of a theatre in the 
same city was last November arrested for refusing to sell 
them tickets of admission. Special tramcars and railway 
coaches are common in the Sonth. In the month of 
December last, an African-Methodist Bishop was refused a 
berth in a sleeping car at Savannah, the Supreme Court of 
Georgia having decided that the Separate Passenger Car 
Law is constitutional. The negroes congregate in the 
shabbiest suburbs of the towns, preferring idle poverty to 
profitable exertion. True that they rise to be lawyers, 
clergymen, schoolmasters—for they have the gift of the gab 
—but high efficiency they exceptionally attain, national dis- 
tinction never. Renown is only the equivalent of recog- 
nition. When is that given by a dominant race to one 
despised? Bootblacks, fruit-vendors, day labourers, barbers, 
hotel and railway porters, servants, small shopkeepers, 
lanndresses,—stich are the negroes by occupation. They 
do not accumulate wealth, nor do they display artistic 
tastes. You will not see a negro wearing really fire 
clothes, riding in a handsome carriage, entering as owner or 
guest a grand mansion, making extensive purchases at 20 
opulent shop, sitting in a box at the opera (even where not 
prevented). The ultimate social relation between white and 
black is tiis:—On October 16th, 1899, George Lewis, 
coloured, was killed by shots from the revolver of John 
Reeves in the waiting-room of a railway station at Dallas, 
Texas. Lewis had demanded Mrs. Reeves’s seat, and upon 
her refusal had attempted to eject her, accompanying bis 
demonstrations with oaths. The generality of Americans 
would applaud this murder, saying: “ That’s the right way 
to treat those dirty niggers! Shoot the d—— brutes!” The 
inclination to level their black brethren in the Lord to 
political zero, the whites themselves blocked when they 
passed the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. By 
that Amendment, a Stxte denying any of its citizens over 
twenty-one the right co vote shall suffer a proportionate 





reduction of its rer ntation in Congress. It is then 
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—_——_—— 
in the interest of a State to fetter 

app — But the American is a man of re- 
i Where a property qualification or an educational 
test exists, coloured citizens are rejected arbitrarily on 
frivolous grounds. Where, as nearly everywhere, the 
suffrage is universal, difficulty or deception meets them at 
registration. On election day they are directed to the wrong 
place to vote. At the polling booths they are purposely 
mystified, and led to put their ballots in the wrong boxes, 
where the ballots are worthless. Or the boxes are provided 
with’ slides or false bottoms. Or the election returns are 

jnggled with. Or popular amusements are provided to keep 

them away from the polls. Or they are requested not to 

appear. Or they are terrorised : firearms are paraded. Any 

one who doubts the nullity of negro influence upon the 

politics of the country may be satisfied bya peep at Congress 

in Session, A negro in either Honse is a curiosity. But in 

the House of Representatives of this Union the negroes 

are entitled, at the least, to thirty-five desks. The next 

Censns may show them to have a claim upon one 

Cabinet portfolio. Yet what President would dare to 

appoint @ coloured man one of his eight advisers? 

Though entrasted with insignificant functions, as those of 

postmen, policemen, or small local offices, negroes are not 

given judgeships, and only in cases of excessive rarity 

honoured with an important Federal incumbency. America’s 

determination not to be raled by Africa declares itself in an 

ominous fashion at times. Political ambition had induced 

the Governor of North Carolina to secure the favour of the 
negroes by a lavish distribution of municipal posts among 
them, so that the town of Wilmington found itself under 
coloured control. The elections of November, 1898, again 
left the negroes in the advantage at Wilmington, although in 
other counties they had been hindered from voting by the 
presence of armed men at tie polls. So white Wilmington 
shouldered its Winchesters and its Springfields, ordered the 
coloured editor of the Record out of town, burnt the office of 
that newspaper, waylaid and threatened to lynch the 
Governor of the State, who was travelling towards the scene 
of the impending disturbance, shot fifteen negroes— 
some wantonly—during the riot that ensued, expelled 
the objectionable white politicians, and installed a new 
Board of Aldermen. Three months later a mob surrounded 
the honse of the postmaster of the village of Lake City, 
South Carolina, set it on fire, and shot the postmaster and 
his two danghters as they were trying to escape. His wife 
was wounded, and her infant perished in the flames. This 
postmaster was a carpet-bagger, incompetent, lazy, and un- 
civil, And he wasa negro. Of public indignation over such 
miserable crimes there is no sound. A handful of philan- 
thropists and professors endow coloured institutions, prove 
the black man’s equality with the white in speeches and 
books, and never ask a negro to dinner. The mass of this 
nation detests the negroes. Assimilation is neither desired 
nor possible. Intermarriage is violently abhorred, and in 
many States prohibited by law. Deportation is not practic- 
able. Washington T. Booker’s appeal for “help, sympathy, 
and simple justice ” is chimerical. And so is the hope that 
the negro, on this or any soil, will ever be the white man’s 
“eqnal.” We read in “The Fature of the American Negro” 
that “the negro is behind the white man because he has 
not had the same chance.” The negro had possession of a vast 
continent, enjoying Nature’s fullest bounty. Africa’s seaboard, 
her internal waterways by lake and river, her vegetable and 
mineral products, animals with valuable skins, birds with 
costly plumage, her ivory, her diamonds, her lofty mountain 
ranges and roaring cataracts, her lions and gazelles,—was all 
this nothing to stimulate commercial enterprise, inspire 
works of art, and build up great nations? Flat, marshy 
Holland, smaller in size than Liberia, slightly more populous 
than London, with soil not remarkably exuberant, flora and 
fanna not wonderfully prolific, with no minerals but coal, no 
tropical beasts, no rugged peaks, no waterfalls,—what has 
Holland done? She stands fifth among the world’s commer- 
cial countries ; her illiterates number 4 per cent., half Great 
Britain’s ratio; she holds colonies of seven times her own 
Population, and an official revenue of eleven million pounds 
sterling, Holland is the mother of William the Silent, De 
Rayter, Barneveldt, Grotius, Erasmus, Ruysdaél, Rembrandt, 
and Rubens, Dutchmen founded the State of New York, 





and gave that Colony four Governors. The Boer Republics 
are to-day resisting an Empire which embraces nearly one 
quarter of the earth’s inhabitants. This is what Holland did 
with her “chance.” What has Africa done with hers ?— 
“The naked negro, panting at the Line, 

Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 

Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 

And thanks his gods for all the good they gave.” 
Says Tolstoi: “The labourer’s temperament is a more impor- 
tant factor than climate or the nature of the soil.” And it is 
not the negroes’ chance, but their character, that doomed 
their fall, that prescribes their everlasting subjection to a 
race, not their equal, but their superior in brain, will, 
endurance, morality, and talents,—-that is to-say, in power.— 
T an, Sir, &e., Ss. 

New York. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE QUEEN IN DUBLIN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Wonld you kindly permit me as a constant reader of 
your most admirable journal to offer a few remarks upon the 
letter signed “S. G.” which appeared in the Spectator of 
April 7th? With the three opening sentences I entirely 
concur, but I deny that amongst the rank-and-file the impres- 
sion prevails that the Queen “comes to help the recruiting 
sergeants.” On the contrary, the masses know full well that 
her Majesty’s inmost feelings have been deeply stirred by the 
conduct of the Irish troops and generals in the field, 
and that notwithstanding her great age she has determined 
to give practical proof of her appreciation thereof. True, 
the “Transvaal Committee” and Socialist party have tried hard 
to create an erroneous impression regarding the Queen’s visit, 
but I am pleased to say that their efforts have been eminently 
unsuccessful, for to the credit of the Irish masses be it said, 
they do not take kindly to Socialistic teaching; and in this 
connection let me add that when an open-air meeting was 
called for the purpose of denouncing those “ Nationalist” 
members of the Dublin Corporation who voted in favour of 
presenting an address of welcome to her Majesty, the effort 
proved a miserable fiasco, notwithstanding the fact that the 
police authorities—very wisely, I think—did not interfere 
with the holding of that meeting. I regret that your corre- 
spondent should have been betrayed into making the state- 
ment that “a good many of the windows where flags wave 
would be as blank and vacant as is the Catholic College in 
Stephen’s Green were it not for the fear of losing custom.” 
Such a statement amounts to a reflection upon the Catholic 
traders of the city ; and as a Dublin man born, anda business 
man myself, I can assure your readers that no such 
unworthy motives actuated my Catholic fellow-citizens, 
their action being prompted entirely by respect for and 
attachment to the person of the Sovereign. I am in perfect 
accord with your correspondent when he says that there was no 
fear of insult being offered to the Queen by the crowd, and I 
endorse the remark of the police official referred to that such 
conduct as that indicated would be “un-Irish.” Now as re- 
gards the “serious apprehension of trouble at some time of 
the day,” allow me to say that such an idea must have existed 
only in the mind of the so-called “leader among the extreme 
section,” for no one who knows the working class as I have 
known them all my life long could possibly have by any 
stretch of the imagination believed that anything would 
occur to mar the welcome to the Queen of Ireland. Your 
correspondent’s informant must be either an ill-informed 
man, or else he was having a joke at the Englishman's ex- 
pense when he said that the mischief began with the action 
of the Dublin Corporation im re the address. No motion 
nor amendment was proposed suggesting that a clause 
should be inserted pressing Irish demands upon the Queen’s 
notice, and no Corporator of standing even suggested such a 
thing, knowing, as every one did fall well, that this 
would be giving effect to the very thing that your corre- 
spondent’s informant professes so much anxiety about,— 
namely, the introduction of politics; and furthermore 
it was well known that her Majesty would not have 
consented to receive anu address containing any reference 
to ‘ Nationalist” or Conservative politics, Ispeak with some 
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knowledge of the facts, seeing that I am a member of the 
Dublin Corporation, and to the credit of my fellow-citizens be 
it said that although a Presbyterian by religion, I represent 
a constituency containing fifteen hundred odd Nationalist 
and only a couple of hundred Conservative electors. It is 
true that in the very ward of the city which I represent 
the Socialist party have their headquarters, but this fact did 
not prevent my being returned as an independent candidate 
three months since with a clear majority of 175 over the com- 
bined votes of two professed ‘“‘ Nationalists,” one of them being 
the sitting member. Your correspondent’s informant would 
appear to me to be one of the very few—I am pleased to say 
—artisans who have been cajoled by that insignificant band of 
Socialists who are to be found in all great cities, even in 
London itself, and who are opposed to all constituted autho- 
rity; the names and accents of the local leaders of which prove 
unmistakably that they hail originally from the other side of 
the Channel; and were it not for the countenance lent them by 
a few women of the stamp of Miss Maud Gonne and a few 
faddists we should hear very little about them. You may take 
it from me, Sir, that Socialism will never flourish in Ireland, 
the soil of the heart of my countrymen being too prolific in 
producing good thoughts and deeds to produce such a vile 
weed as Socialism or its twin-sister Anarchism. The attack 
upon the Lord Mayor on St. Patrick’s Day, to which refer- 
ence is made in your correspondent’s letter, consisted merely 
of some hissing—which was clearly organised—at certain 
points of the route, and the flinging of a stone at the 
carriage, which fortunately hurt no one, merely breaking a 
portion of the glass. By the way, your correspondent 
omitted to inform your readers that the pro-Boer procession 
arranged for the night of the Queen’s entry did not 
“come off,” thanks to the prompt action of the police in 
dispersing the small band of boys immediately they emerged 
from the Transvaal Committee Room. Your correspondent 
in his notes dated 5th inst. speaks correctly when he tells your 
readers that upon the day of the Queen’s entry “there was 
not 2 man amongst the shouters” in the streets, and let me 
say that this holds equally true of the party who marched 
and sang, as the writer very properly states “ aggressively,” 
“God Save the Queen.” Before bringing this letter to a 
close I wish, as a constitutionalist myself, to say that the 
truly magnificent reception accorded to our Sovereign must 
not be interpreted as an abandonment by the “ Nationalists ” 
of their demand for Home-rule, although I think it has 
proved conclusively that the “physical force” and irrecon- 
cilable party can no longer dominate the masses and befool 
them with ‘talk talk” and unpractical schemes. The present 
Lord - Lieutenant—Earl Cadogan—than whom no more 
popular Viceroy ever came amongst us, when making 
the official announcement of her Majesty’s intended visit 
made it clear that no political significance attached thereto, 
and the people at large have accepted his assurance and com- 
ported themselves as all true Irishmen should. Apologising 
for trespassing at such length upon your space.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Joun [Rwin. 


33 Rutland Square, West Dublin. 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—So much is said of the rudeness of the French to 
English travellers, that I feel bound to bear witness that, after 
spending more than twenty successive winters at Biarritz, I 
have been treated with great and uniform kindness, and 
never more so than during the present war. Nay, further, 
after inquiring of several acquaintances, I have come across 
no one who said that he or she had personally been treated with 
incivility, though some cases of such incivility were reported 
to me at second hand. But are not the English too sensitive ? 
A conspicuously attired and aggressive-looking John (or 
Jane) Bull has now and then been greeted by the gamzns of 
Bayonne with a “‘ Vivent les Boers!” A worse case of rude- 
ness was on the part of Frenchmen who, after reading tele- 
grams, true or false, reporting our disasters, clapped their 
hands in ignorance or negligence of the fact that there were 
English bystanders; but, even under this provocation, should 
not the bystanders have a fit of that discreet blindness whick 
consists in being unwilling to see? The oddest indication of the 








Anglophobic, or rather Anglomisic, proclivities of the French 
that came personally under my notice took the form of an elabo. 
rate toy. An angry Boer is represented with an uplifted stick 
and before him is a pig wearing a soldier’s cap and marked with 
parallel stripes of red, white, and blue in derisive allusion to 
the British flag. When the toy is wound up, down comes the 
stick on that amica luto sus, that victim of a Batavian Circe; 
and, thus impelled, the metamorphosed “Tommy Atkins” 
goes on his way anything but rejoicing! Assuredly this 
prophetic plaything should be matter for mirth rather than 
for anger; for not only has the implied prediction been 
happily unfulfilled, but also, were it not for the vicinity 
of the belabouring Boer, the parallel stripes on the pig would 
be more suggestive of the Z7’ricolor than of the Union Jack, 
The clumsy device reminds me of a story of my father's, 
that long ago, when he was making a speech as a candidate 
for the representation of South Cheshire, he saw in the crowd 
a rastic politician holding a stick to which was attached the 
effigy of a man hanging, and which was now and thep 
vigorously shaken; and my father declared that it was 
impossible to guess whether the effigy was meant for him 
or his opponent. On the whole, a traveller in France is made 
to feel that, however kindly he himself may be treated, his 
countrymen are, at best, tolerated with unsympathetic for, 
bearance; and he is apt to be in the dark as to why the 
prevalent sentiment is so strong. As I was brooding on this 
topic, a light flashed on me from an unexpected quarter. | 
happened to be going through a course of the Mneid, and 
was startled to observe that some episodes in the 9th and 10th 
Books recalled what is going on in South Africa, and helped 
me to understand why many honest foreigners, and, alas! not 
foreigners only, censure our policy in the present war, In 
particular, the angry speech of Juno to Venus, virtually 
asking what business the Trojans had to set up a pirate. 
Empire in Italy, contains lines which might have been ad. 
dressed by un adverse French critic to Britannia. I will 
qaote an extract from that speech, and, for the convenience 
of your readers, I will make use of Dryden’s translation. It 
is, forsooth— 
“ Hard and unjust indeed for men to draw 

Their native air, nor take a foreign law. 

But yet ’tis just and lawful for your line 

To drive their fields, and force with fraud to jein : 

Realms not your own among your clans divide, 


Petition while you public arms prepare ; 

Pretend a peace, and yet provoke a war.” 
Yet, plausible as all this sounds, the canse of Aineas deserved 
to prevail, and it d¢d prevail. Let us hope, too, that on the 
cause of the English, future historians will be able to pro- 
nounce, in an ethical sense and without the irony of the 
original context, that Victrix causa deis placuit,—that Might 
and Right are on the same side.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lioneu A, TOLLEMACHE, 
48 Albemarle Street, W. 





ENGLISH PEOPLE IN FRANCE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
S1r,—I think it may help to remove some misconceptions 
as to the temper of French people with regard to their 
English visitors, and the general temper of Paris at this 
moment, if I tell you my experience of a short visit. The 
Parisians were as polite as ever, the prices no higher, and, 
notwithstanding the motor-cars, the traffic not worse than 
usual. Owing to many of the principal streets having been 
laid'with}wood-pavement, the town is decidedly quieter than it 
used to be. There are certainly no symptoms of Anglo- 
phobia calculated to annoy the British tourist, who will find 
the sommeliers as anxious as ever that the English should, for 
once, poor things, know the taste of a good dinner. The 
casual pedestrian, when asked the way in the halting Anglo- 
French of your correspondent, was as helpful as usual, and 
even the Paris cabman was as nearly polite as he ever is, 
even to his compatriots. In a word, the notion of English 
people meeting with incivility and insult in Paris just 
now because they are English is absurd.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AN ENGLISHWOMAN, 
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Le 
1g THE: WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA ONLY A WHITE 
MAN’S WAR? 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”] 
siz,—Ma. Schreiner has been trying to make ont that the 
South African native is as well treated by the Boer as by the 
Englishman, if not better. Iam indeed fully convinced that 
the colkmred man is worse treated in British South Africa 
than in our West Indies,—precisely because of the prevalence 
of the Dutch spirit. In the West Indies the coloured man 
is admitted to local representative bodies (it will be remem- 
hered that Gordon, whom Governor Eyre put to death, was a 
colouxed Member of the Jamaica Assembly) ; marriages 
hetwaan white and coloured are not altogether infrequent,—I 
know a worthy coloured lady whose white husband was the 
highest official under the Governor in one of the smaller 
islands, and who, when he replaced the Governor in case of 
the latter's absence, has presided with him at Government 
House for months ata time. But the Dutch spirit towards 
the black man is essentially that of the slaveholder, and finds 
its full expression in the 9th article of the Transvaal Grondwet 
or frmdamental law. “The people shall not permit any equality 
of coloured persons with white inhabitants, neither in the 
Church nor in the State,”—a provision which should from 
the first have forbidden all recognition by England of this 
narrow white oligarchy, masquerading under the name of 
Republic. It is because we have pandered to this slave- 
hing spirit that the present war has come upon us, and 
tewefore it makes me shudder when I see this war treated 
openly as being only “a white man’s war,” as if its only aim 
ware the establishment of “equality amongst white men.” 
If it be that—if it be only a struggle between Englishmen and 
Datch as to who shall lord it over the coloured races—who- 
ever wins, the day of retribution will surely await the victor, 
If it be on our side one for the sake of humanity, for the 
gradual raising of “all sorts and conditions of men ” in South 
Africa to the fall rights of self-governing manhood, then 
God’s blessing will he upon us. You say that the refusal to 
place in South Africa “a dark army more numerous than the 
white adults of the two Boer Republics, and as obedient and 
orderly as any soldiers born within these islands,” is “right.” 
But if the war be not one merely for the supremacy 
of one white race over another, I cannot conceive 
why the aid of men of all races and colours should 
not have been accepted and“encouraged; why the blood 
of men of European race alone should have been allowed to 
beshed; why Sikhs and Ghoorkas, Indians in South Africa, 
Maoris, Jamaica and Trinidad negroes, should not have 
stood shoulder to shoulder with our own countrymen in the 
fight for humanity ; above all, why the most civilised among 
the Sonth African natives—Basutos, Bechuanas, Zalus, as 
wellas those “Cape Boys,” of whom the Rev. Mr. Bovill writes 
that their “ intelligence and education is equal to that of the 
average Boer”—should not have been disciplined to join in 
the struggle, just as in the American Civil War—with which 
our present warfare in South Africa has so many analogies— 
the emancipated slaves were disciplined and sent to battle, 
earning an excellent record by their bravery. To let loose 
African savages upon the Boer would be as criminal as was 
the employment of Red Indians in our American war of the 
last century; but to spare English blood by giving arms, 
under proper conditions, to those who are far more vitally 
interested in the struggle than Englishmen appears to me a 
duty. And the bringing together on South African soil of 
men of as many races as possible, living under the sway of 
our Queen, who offer their services on its behalf, would, it 
seems to me, be the grandest moral triumph that our 


this step volantarily now than to wait till we are forced to it, 
which we may be yet. Let it be observed, on the one hand, 
that the Boers have not scrupled to arm unfortunate natives 
ind put them in the forefront as buffers; on the other, 
that the true hero of the war, Baden-Powell, has been com- 
pelled to accept the armed aid of the Barotse—if I mistake 
not, a race far inferior in point of civilisation to those which 
1 have before named—whilst it has become a question how 
much longer we shall be able to restrain the Basutos from 
avenging themselves upon Boer plunderers. For myself, I 
consider that the coloured man of South Africa has a ight to 
fight those who come into his country to declare asa funda- 








mental principle of their policy in the land which they have 
taken from him the inequality of coloured persons with white 
inhabitants “in Church and State,” and that our only right 
over him in this war is so to discipline and train him as to 
prevent him from misusing his own.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. M. Luptow. 

[We agree with our correspondent that the attitude of the 
Datch towards the natives of South Africa has not only been 
bad per se, but has had a bad influence on British South 
Africans. We also agree with him in desiring to see the 
black population fairly, humanely, and kindly treated. We 
do not, however, think that good results can be obtained by 
letting the natives share in the work of government—look 
at the results in the Southern States —and we most 
strongly deprecate the use of natives in the present war.— 
Eb. Spectator. ] 





ST. GEORGE OF ENGLAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Six,—You will probably be inundated with letters on the 
subject, but if every one were deterred from addressing you 
on that ground, Mr. E. D. Stone would go uncontradicted. 
It is necessary to point out that he has fallen into a very 
vulgar error about St. George of England. There were two 
men,—one, St. George of Cappadocia, who was martyred at 
Rome A.D. 290; and another, an Arian Bishop, a native o1 
Cilicia, who was lynched by the mob at Alexandria A.D. 361. 
It ought to be unnecessary to have to tell any one that 
St. George of England is the first of these two, and not the 
second. The latter was undoubtedly a scoundrel, and your 
correspondent’s excuse for confusing him with St. George of 
England is probably the authority of no less a writer than 
Emerson, who committed himself to the following statement : 
—"George of Cappadocia, born at Epiphanis in Cilicia” 
{this discrepancy should have been a warning] “was a 
low parasite, who got a lucrative contract to supply 
the army with bacon, A rogue and informer; he got 
rich and had to run from justice. He saved his money, 
embraced Arianism, collected a library; and got promoted 
by a faction to the episcopal throne of Alexandria. When 
Julian came, A.D. 361, George was dragged to prison. The 
prison was burst open by the mob, and George was lynched 
as he deserved. And this precious knave became in good time 
St. George of England, patron of chivalry, emblem of victory 
and civility, and the pride of the best blood of the modern 
world.” Emerson was probably betrayed into this extravagant 
blunder by being a too credulous student of Gibbon, who 
could not resist the opportunity, which the common name of 
these two men afforded him, of destroying a reputation revered 
by Christendom. The real St. George, our St. George, was a 
native of Cappadocia, who entered the Roman Army as a boy 
and rose to high rank. During the persecution under 
Diocletian he proclaimed himself a Christian, was executed 
accordingly at Rome, seventy years before the lynching of 
his namesake at Alexandria. All particulars of his life and 
martyrdom are to be found in Peter Heylyn’s “ Historie of 
that Most Famous Saint and Souldier of Jesus Christ, St, 
George of Cappadocia,” published in 1631.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. E. O. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Will you permit me to reply to the inquiry of your 
correspondent, E. D. Stone, “ Was there ever an Englishman 
who named his son ‘George’ before the Hanoverian succes- 
sion?” Let me indicate the well-known names in the pre- 
ceding century of George Jeffreys, the Chancellor, and George 
Fox, the Quaker; George Monk, who restored good King 


country has ever achieved. And it would be far better to take | Charles II.; two Georges, Dukes of Buckingham, father and 


json; George Abbott, Archbishop of Canterbury 1610; 


George Montague of London, 1621 ; and to go further back 
in history, George Day, Bishop of Chichester 1543, and 
George Neville, Archbishop of York 1464, who was contem- 
porary with George, Duke of Clarence. These are only a few 
instances among names of note, but there must have neces- 
sarily been thousands among obscure individuals, Omues 
ignoti, guia carent vate sacre. No one believes the 
encounter with the dragon to be a literal fact, the represen- 
tation being merely symbolical, to display the saint’s victory 
over the principle of evil. The common expression, “ By 
George,” is doubtless a survival of the honour formerly paid 
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to our patron, as we do not hear similar invocations of other 
Christian names. Yon will no doubt receive many replies to 
your correspondent’s query from other quarters, but I trust 
you may find these few lines worthy of insertion.—I am, Sir, 
&e., ATTICUS, 
[To Tue EpiITor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” J 
Srr,—Mr. Stone surely goes too far in asking whether there 
was ever an Englishman who named his son George before. 
the Hanoverian Sovereigns brought the name into fashion, 
for there certainly never was a period in our history when 
Georges were not to be found in every class of life. In our 
domestic plays the name occurs applied to knights, gentle- 
men, prentices, waiters, and drawers. George-a-Greene, the 
Pinner of Wakefield, is one of the personages in the Robin 
Hood cycle. Among our poets and dramatists the name is 
horne by Peele, Gascoigne, Chapman, Wither, Herbert, 
Etherege, Farquhar, and Lillo. Others hastily called to 
mind are Pottenham, Archbishop Abbot, Carteret, Monk, 
Jeffreys, three generations of Villiers—these in themselves 
are an answer to Mr. Stone — Halifax, Fox, Bishop 
Berkeley, Anson, Barnewell. A George followed Frobisher 
to the Arctic seas, two at least commanded vessels against 
the Spanish Armada. In the period covered by Clarendon 
as many as thirty-four Georges appear in his pages. These 
are sufficient indications that there is nothing “ sporadic” in 
the occurrence of this name in the pre-Georgian era. The 
history, or want of history, of any actual “Saint” George is 
of little importance to us as patriots. For centuries, against 
foes from all quarters of the world, by land and by sea, 
Englishmen have fought and conquered to the cry of “St. 
George for England.” The associations which surround the 
name with imperishable glory defy destructive criticism, and 
are not tarnished by the accident which has connected it with 
a succession of unpopular rulers: May the next King George 
prove worthy of his good fortune in bearing the name which 
represents his country before the world!—I am, Sir, &c., 
J.M.S. 





A BRAVE SOLDIER. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,— Yon may, perhaps, consider the enclosed letter worthy of 
publication as an instance of quiet and sustained courage on 
the part of a private soldier. The father of the writer showed 
me the letter, which was written in pencil, and I was so much 
struck with it that I asked him to let me have it typed.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A. L. 

Field Force, South Africa, 

March 9th, 1900. 

My Dear Parents,—I am glad to say that my condition is 
more favourable than when I last wrote; in fact, Iam getting on 
splendidly, the outside wounds are practically healed, but it will 
be some time before I am right again, the movement of my heart 
and lungs preventing the wound from healing inside. I promised 
when I last wrote to give you fuller details as to how I got 
wounded, so here goes. On Thursday morning, February 22nd, we 
evacuated a hill (known as Monte Christo on the English chart) 
which our battalion had held for four days, and retired on the 
River Tugela, where we had some food and a few hours well- 
earned rest. However, we got orders to fall in at 1.30 p.m., and 
advanced with the King’s Royal Rifles for about a mile anda 
half across very hilly country, and under very heavy shell fire. 
Here we came in contact with our firing line, and we got orders to 
lay low as it was impossible to advance farther in daylight, and 
there was about a mile of plain in front of us. The rumour ran 
round, which, however, proved true, that we, supported by the 
King’s Royal Rifles, we@ to take two hills held by the enemy at 
the point of the bayonet, which we did successfully, and held them 
in spite of them trying to retake them four times during the night. 
On Friday morning about 3.30 we commenced throwing up earth- 
works to protect us from a heavy shell fire expected from the 
left. We had finished that, and I had got nicely down under 
cover, when I was detailed as a messenger from the Major to the 
Colonel, who had command of the force on the right hill, we being 
on the left. The Major told me that he had sent four men, and 
they had been unable to find the Colonel, and I had been specially 
recommended to him by my company officer for the task, and I 
tell you I felt highly honoured, and vowed inwardly to find him 
or die in the attempt; but little did I think then what it was 
going to cost me. However, I got down to the bottom of the hill 
and crossed a space of about fifty yards between the two hills 
successfully and advanced up the other one, where I found the 
Devons entrenched on the ridge. Here I asked a Captain if he 
could direct me to my Colonel, and he said “ Yes.” Pointing across 
about eighty yards of flat ground to the firing line, he said: “He 
is there; but what do you want toknow for?” I told him I was | 
conveying a message from the other hill, and he said: “ My dear ! 











man, if you value your life, don’t co; there h 
men knocked over trying to reinforce them,” and to cit 
better heart he told me I should have three cross-fires = 7 es 
with. However, I was determined to go, and pointed a outvnd 
that it was my duty to do so. So making myzolf as a him 
could I darted across about thirty yards, and findine — nd 
rather hot I laid down flat on the ground. After I } i poor 
wind, and they had ceased firing a bit, I got up aaa pa 
another thirty yards with success, the fire being hotter th Spewned 
again I laid myself out flat and got my wind, I then nen: ek 
twenty yards from the firing line, where there Hse de see 
cover, and I should have been safe, but they then had — 3 ty of 
for when I got up to make the final dash I had not on yt 
than five yards when I got it straight through the pris tig ny 
being ‘about 5.30 a.m., and there I laid until 7 eokak wi 
evening, the sun fetching the skin off my chest, I mu — 
this long letter with my fondest love to you all from you 
son, A 


ave been dozens of 


st closg 
r loving 


P.S.—I hope you will not think I have written this for tha 
sake of bravado, but it is simply the true facts of thecage. 





PATERNAL GOVERNMENT 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
S1r,—As you truly remark in the Spectator of April 7th, any 
attempt to raise the wages of women by law would only result 
in the dismissal of all the less efficient women; and I am 
thankfal to see that you do not think our legislators would he 
justified in pursuing a course which would have such a pa 
trous effect on thousands of industrious persons. The CANES 
of the low wages now earned by women do not seem to he 
generally understood, and I should be grateful if you wonld 
allow me space to set forth these causes. The Industria] 
Committee of the Women Workers about two years anda 
half ago made an inquiry as to whether women’s wages were 
falling or not, and two years ago they published the result of 
these inquiries in the Contemporary Review, and also in a 
Report. Theopinion at which they arrived was that women's 
wages were falling considerably, and were almost everywhere 
lower than they had been thirty years ago. The Committee 
stated the result of their inquiries, but did not attempt to give 
any reason for the decline. I have studied this subject for 
many years, aud I believe that I know the reason. A little 
story appeared in the 7’mes a few days ago which goes far to 
explain it. An employer was brought before a Magistrate 
for keeping a lad of seventeen at work beyond the legal hours 
for young persons. He said the lad had represented himself 
to be eighteen years of age. The lad owned that he had 
done so, and said he could not get work anywhere if he 
said he was only seventeen, and was, therefore, not entitled 
to work overtime when required. Now women are all 
their lives subject to the disadvantage of which the lad 
complained. Thirty years ago this paternal legislation 
commenced. At first the restrictions imposed were few, 
and wages only fell a little; but Parliament by Parliament 
the restrictions have increased and the wages decreased. In 
the case of the bleaching trade, the women have been abso- 
lutely turned out of the trade. by being unable to work over- 
time, and the same is true of other trades. Now, what does 
a woman do when she is turned ont of a trade? Why, she 
turns to another and offers to work cheaper than the women 
employed. She does this because she must doit. The fault 
is not hers, but that of the paternal Government which turns 
her out of her own trade. If it is desired to raise women’s 
wages, put an end to all restrictions on the work of grown-up 
women. leave them free to do the best they can for them- 
selves. I could tell sad stories of girls of twenty praying not 
to be interfered with, of old women otf sixty looking forward 
to the workhouse, but space will not allow.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. JEssteE BovUcHEBETT. 


[We can publish no more letters on this subject.—Ep, 
Spectator. | 





A RESERVIST COLONY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Some weeks ago an admirable article appeared in your 
paper headed “A Reservist Colony,” suggesting that after 
the war for supremacy in South Africa was over, and the two 
Republies now fighting us annexed to Great Britain, grants 
of land shonld be given on certain terms to Reservists of an 
agricultural turn, and thus create a colony of soldiers in the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State ready, able, and 
willing to fight for their Queen and country at a moment's 
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aan excellent idea; but could it not be carried out still 
= ? Hundreds of young men from India and our 
—_, have gone out to Sonth Africa to give their lives if 
i in restoring peace andorder. Many of these would 
pic ape down there if given farms on moderate terms, 
- pesca their Army rank, would form a magnificent 
pete Militia. This if done freely would relieve the Trea- 
pe the expense of at least ten thousand regular troops. 
Millions of acres in the Transvaal and Orange Free State are 
ow uncnitivated, for besides the unoccupied Jand the Boer 
om smaller than six thousandacres, of which about 
one-sixth is used for grazing and cultivation, the remainder 
kept for game. If all this spare land were occupied by 
British and Colonial settlers, and cultivated as it would then 
he. the wealth and prosperity of the great South African 
State about to ke formed under the Governor-Generalship of 
Sir A. Milner would be unbounded.—Hoping you agree with 
this, lam, Sir, &e., F. A. VINCENT. 


Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


LD 
farmsareseld 


P.S.—Althongh the Boer farmers have forfeited all right 
to their farms, I would allow each man to keep his homestead 
and a thousand acres; all he would lose would be his game 
preserve, a light punishment for slaying so many of our brave 
goldiera—F, A. V. 





GIVING. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Your remarks on the annoyances and difficulties which 
beset public giving on the part of the rich may be illustrated 
by what I believe is a fact,—the existence of a catalogue of 
names and addresses compiled from various subscription 
lists, missionary reports, &c., and published and sold for the 
benefit of the issuers of ‘appeals,” under some stch title as 
“fwenty Thousand Charitable Persons”! A not unkindly 
Nemesis on the departure from a principle which most\of us 
acknowledge,—viz., that the noblest form of giving is 
anonymous. Is not the remedy for the difficulty as true as 
it is simple ?—T am, Sir, &e., E. H. Hotpen, 


Scarborough. 





GERMANY AND ENGLAND IN 1854, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str.—It is interesting, and even amusing, to notice the 
difference of the tone of the German Press at the time of 
the Crimean War from that of the present day, when we are 
again fighting against darkness and tyranny. Thus the 
Kilnische Zeitung, after describing the battle of Inkerman, 
and expressing a hope that the Germans will not lag behind 
the English “when it is a question of defending the common 
civilisation of Europe against the onslaught of Asia” (7.e., 
Russia), concludes as follows:—“'The blood which once 
‘smoked down’ to the sea from Thermopylae was not more 
nobly shed than that of the British death-defying heroes 
which tlowed through the defiles of Inkerman. That dear 
and precious blood (jenes theuerwerthe Blut) makes us 
Germans blush.” Equally striking are the different views of 
learned German Professors of that day and this,—between, 
eg., the illustrious philologian Grimm and the great historian 
Mommsen. Not long ago the latter, though we have 
always received him with the honour due to his vast 
learning, and assisted him in every way in his researches, 
prophesied, with apparent satisfaction, that Russia, France, 
and Germany would one day unite to spoil Great 
Britain of her dominions. The great Grimm, on the 
other hand, in a lecture, “On the Origin of Language,” 
delivered before the Royal Academy in Berlin in 1851, says: 
~~" No modern language has derived so great a degree of 
strength and power from its disregard of all laws of sound, 
and the dropping of nearly all inflexions, as the English. 
Tuis language depends upon its fulness of free medial 
toves—which may be Jearned, indeed, but which no rules can 
teach—for a power of expression such as never perhaps was 
possessed by any human tongue. Its altogether intellectual 
and singularly happy development arose from a surprising 
alliance of the two noblest languages of Europe,—the German 
and the Romanesque. ..... Yes, truly the English 
language, by which, not in vain, the greatest poet of modern 
times (Shakespeare) has been produced and nurtured,—the 
English language, I say, may with good reason call itself a 


# 





universal language, and scems chosen, like the English people 
to rule in a still greater degree in all the corners of the 
earth. For in richness, in pure reason and flexibility, no 
modern language can compare with it, not even the German.” 
—I an, Sir, &e., WALTER CoPLAND PERRY. 


Atheneum Club. 








POETRY. 


MAKING HASTE. 
“Soon !” says the Snowdrop, and smiles at the motherly earth, 


“Soon !—for the Spring with her languors comes stealthily 
on. 


Snow was my cradle, and chilly winds sang at my birth; 
Winter is over,—and I must make haste to be gone!” 





“Soon!” says the Swallow, and dips to the wind-ruffled stream, 
“ Grain is all garnered—the summer is over and done; 
Bleak to the Eastward the icy battalions gleam, 
Sammer is over—and I must make haste to be gone! ” 


“‘Soon—ah, too soon!” says the Soul, with a desperate gaze, 
“Soon !—for I rose like a star, and for aye would have 
shone, 
See the pale shuddering dawn, that must wither my rays, 
Leaps from the mountain—and I must make haste to be 
one!” 
ARTHUR C. Brinson. 








BOOKS. 


HUDSON’S BAY.* 

THE history of the Hudson’s Bay Company is the familiar 
history of enterprise growing into dominion. First the 
traders explored the unknown land, and, with a diplomacy 
at once simple and effective, captured the aid of the Indians ; 
then came the Company, eager for its own profit, and deter- 
mined to extend the commerce of its own country; then, at 
last, the Company passed beneath the yoke, and became a 
part of Canada’s great dominion. Thus it was that India 
grew into our Empire; thus it is that after the war we shall 
control the fortunes of South Africa. Nor should we forget 
what our national prosperity owes to the courage and skill of 
our intrepid traders. Donbtless they went to strange 
countries for their own profit; but they stayed there for ours, 
and it was their loyalty alone which established our supremacy 
upon an impregnable rock. 

It has often been pointed out that thronghont the 
eighteenth century France and England were fighting for 
the mastery of the world. The battle was fonght in every 
continent, and nowhere with more persistence than in the 
vast territory which lies to the north of Canada. Here, too, 
the French were pioneers; here, too, our rivals displayed a 
sympathetic understanding of the native character which 
claims our admiration; and here, too, their enterprise, reck- 
lessly underrated by the Most Christian King, was turned in 
the end to our advantage. By far the most accomplished of 
the early fur traders were two Frenchmen,—Radisson and 
Groseilliers. Both soldiers of fortune, they became the 
finest bushrangers of their time; they penetrated the distant 
forests, where white man’s foot had never trod; they won the 
friendship of the Indians, and they collected vast stores of 
costly furs. But with prosperity their ambition increased; 
they needed both capital and protection, and in 1665 
Groseilliers set sail for France in Zachary Gillam’s famous 
ship, the ‘ Nonsuch,’ resolved to seek the aid and patronage 
of Colbert. Colbert, however, looked upon the adventurer 
with a cold eye; and Colonel Carr, having written from 
Boston to the British Ambassador in Paris that “the finest 
present he conld make to his Majesty was to despatch these 
men to him,” Groseilliers and his friends left Paris with a 
letter from Lord Arlington recommending them to the English 
Conrt. 

In London the French traders met with an instant welcome. 
Prince Rupert readily gave them his support, and may thus 
be applauded as a founder of our Colonial Empire. A 
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syndicate, as we should call it now, was speedily formed, with 
no bigger capital than £10,500, and a charter was given to 
the small band of adventurers who subscribed the capital. 
Prince Rupert, in addition to his “ sundry charges,” received 
one share of £300, and the Prince “having graciously signified 
his acceptance thereof,” the expedition was ready to set 
out. On June 3rd, 1668, then, the ‘Nonsuch’ sailed from 
Wapping after Prince Rupert, Lord Craven, and Mr. 
Hayes had drunk success to the enterprise in a bottle 
of Madeira, and little more than three months later 
Captain Gillam anchored his ship at the mouth of Rupert’s 
River. Groseilliers instantly set to work with amazing 
energy. He constructed a fort, he conciliated the Indians, 
who promised him all the furs in their possession, he made 
treaties with the tribes, and sang the praise of King Charles 
and Prince Rupert in such terms as he had previously 
reserved for Colbert and King Louis. But his eloquence was 
sufficient to explain to the Indians this change of dynasty. 
“Tell all your friends to come hither,” said he, “and King 
Charles will give you double what King Lonis gives.” At 
first the French protested, fearing, quite rightly, that the 
French dominion was in danger; and Louis XIV. determined 
to pursue a more spirited policy. But the opposition came 
tonothing, and after many arguments England preserved the 
superiority she had won in the neighbourhood of Hudson’s 
Bay. 

So the fur trade prospered exceedingly, and became in 
London a pursuit of fashion. Mr. Beckles Willson in his 
interesting book quotes an advertisement placarded in 
Garraway’s Coffee-House as early as 1671:—“ On the 5th of 
December ensuing,” thus rans the bill, “ There Will Be Sold, 
in the Greate Hall of this Place, 3,000 weight of Beaver Skins, 
comprised in thirty lotts, belonging to the Honourable, the 
Governor and Company of Merchant-Adventarers Trading 
into Hudson’s Bay.” It is small wonder that the wits and 
sparks of the time talked of nothing but this Arctic region, 
and that the best of them were ready to risk their lives and 
their money in the fashionable enterprise :— 

“ Friend, once ’twas fame that led thee forth 
To brave the Tropick Heat, the Frozen North, 


Late it was Gold, then Beauty was the Spur, 
But now our Gallants venture but for Fur.” 


So wrote the poet quoted by Mr. Willson, and despite their 
satire, the lines are a fine tribute to the spirit of adven- 
ture which has always driven the energy of Britain across 
the seas. Meanwhile, though all London was dreaming 
of icebergs and beavers, a foolish Governor had alienated 
the two pioneers, Groseilliers and Radisson, to whose bravery 
and address the Company’s triumph was due. Groseilliers 
replied to a set of unworthy suspicions by knocking the 
Governor down, and both men left the service of the Company, 
Radisson, moreover, at last secured some encouragement 
from France, and began to play a double game. His 
knowledge and experience gave him a superiority over all 
parties. He browbeat the English, and seized their factories; 
he overawed the Indians in as fine a passage of rhodomon- 
tade as we know. When a brave threatened him, “I myself 
will travel into thy country,” he exclaimed, ‘‘and eat segamite 
in thy grandmother’s skull.” Thereafter he distributed three 
fathoms of tobacco, contemptuously telling the hostile 
minority to “ go and smoke women’s tobacco in the country 
of the lynxes.” But at nightfall when the Indians departed 
not a skin was left amongst them. 


However, the Englishmen still desired to bring Radisson back 
to their side, and in 1683, when Radisson was in Paris, acertain 
Godey was sent to treat with him, and truly his aspect was 
remarkable. ‘ Radisson himself was apparelled more like a 
savage than a Christian. His black hair, just touched with 
grey, hung in a wild profusion about his bare neck and 
shoulders. He showed a swart complexion, seamed and 
pitted by frost in a rigorous climate. A huge scar, wrought 
by the tomahawk of a drunken Indian, disfigured his left 
cheek. His whole costume was surmounted by a wide collar 
of marten’s skin; his feet were adorned by buckskin 
mocassins.” But he cared only for adventure, and was as 
easily content to serve one country as another. Presently, 
therefore, he returned to his ancient allegiance, and was 
received by Charles with respectfal ceremony. He visited the 
Duke's playhouse in the Royal box, and, says John Selwyn, 


“ . s ae 

never was such a combination of French, English, and 
Indian savage as Sir John Kirke’s son-in-law. He was not 
wont to dress so when he was last here, but he hag got 
him a new coat with much lace upon it, which he wears 
with his leather breeches and shoes. His hair ig a perfect 
tangle. It is said he has made an excellent fortune for 
himself.” So he fought and traded and laughed and 
lectured, always in a brave spirit of adventure, and it is 
with a certain regret that we learn of his ultimate discredit 
and of his years of quiet life frittered in Islington. But in 
the whole history of Hudson’s Bay it is Radisson who 
cuts the most fantastic figure, and it is not Mr. Willson’s 
fault that when Radisson retires his book decreases jn 
interest. 

However, from beginning to end Mr. Beckles Willson’s 
book is worth reading. It is well written, clearly arranged, 
and fortified with many documents. To romance there 
succeeds a record of practical endeavour and efficient organi. 
sation, and although the conditions have changed, the work 
of the Company, as Lord Strathcona points ont in his intro. 
duction, is still continued. “The fur trade,” says he, “is as 
large as ever it was, and the relations of the Company are as 
cordial with the Indians and other inhabitants.” This is the 
best news of all, and its truth is proved by the fact that in 
the half-breed disturbances the Indians could not be per- 
suaded to take up arms. For the rest, we refer our readers 
to Mr. Willson’s book with perfect confidence. 





MR. BRODRICK’S “MEMORIES AND 
IMPRESSIONS.” * 

Mr. Bropricx’s first chapter, describing his early home life 
(at Castle Rising and Bath) and his not very happy experi- 
ences of various private tutors, are sufficiently interesting, 
but may be passed over without notice. His second chapter 
he gives to Eton, where he spent the five years 1843-48. . Of 
| this, too, little need be said. The Eton of the “forties” 
| is in some respects a thing of the past, though the circum- 
| stances of the school are such as to make its essential 
| characteristics permanent. The most severe criticism which 
| Mr. Brodrick makes on his old school is one which might be 
| applied with equal force in other quarters. Briefly put, it is 
this: that the average public-school boy learns nothing even of 
the subjects to which his whole time has been devoted. “ Most 
of these boys have been under instruction in Latin and Greek 
for ten years at least; they have been taught very little else 
methodically; and yet what acquaintance have they with 
Latin and Greek?” If they have to pass, say, Responsions at 
Oxford, they have commonly to be coached by a private 
tutor, who, if he knows his business, does in two months for £20 
what Eton has not done in five years for £1,000. And whatis 
the remedy ? We will leave Mr. Brodrick to speak for himself: 
—*T am satisfied that nothing will keep the rank-and-file up 
to a fair standard of industry and proficiency except a stern 
enforcement of the examination test, coupled with a far more 
effective tutorial supervision,—not in play-hours, but in hours 
reserved for study.” Mr. Brodrick goes on to say some 
weighty words on the yet graver subject of morals. In his 
ethical as in his intellectual condition, the schoolboy too 
faithfully reflects the home. If he is careless of duty, as he 
is careless of knowledge, it is because he has never seen either 
treated with respect. One Eton story, cynical as it is, is too 
amusing to be omitted. Mr. Cookesley, an Eton Master 
(some of our older readers may remember his edition of 
Pindar), said to a stupid boy :—“ I tell you what it is, Sir; if 
you ever show me up a copy of your own verses again, I will 
put you in the bill. Why, a great strong fellow like you can 
have no difficulty in getting a decent copy of verses written 
for him, and if you ever again bring me up one of your own 
concoctions, I’ll have you flogged.” 

Oxford followed Eton after a delay imposed for reasons of 
health. Mr. Brodrick was fortunate in his College, for he 
entered at Balliol. It is not too much to say that whereas 
now there is a wide choice of Colleges where a student will 
get all the help that he needs, in those days the chances 
of finding a really efficient tutor were but small. The writer 
of this review was not worse off than his contemporaries, but 
he never had a word of what Mr. Brodrick says was freely 


* aemories and Impressions, 1831-1900. By the Hon, George Charles Brodrick. 
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the Balliol tutors, “good advice about the 


0 m7 the method of reading, and the management 
iy powers.” Mr. Brodrick has a good deal to say about 


the Oxford of fifty years ago and the Oxford of to-day, but it 
ald take ns too far to examine it in detail. Here, again, 
pie story must content us. It is one of many of which 
i Jenkyns, the Master of that time, is the hero. The 
Dostor hated Romanisers, and he despised the Blandell 
foundationers (sent up from Tiverton School, and sometimes 
below the Balliol standard). A former Master was under dis- 
cussion, Some one asked, What were his faults? “The 
Master promptly replied, firing right and left, ‘ He was sus- 
of Romanising tendencies, Mr. Ward; he was a 
Blundell Fellow, Mr. Jenkins.’ ” 

Some interesting recollections of contemporaries appear in 
this and the following chapter. Here we have Mr. Goschen 
as a debater at the Union. Few, says Mr. Brodrick, would 
care to reprint their early speeches. ‘ But,” he goes on— 

“ f my own, Mr. Goschen, would pro- 

tatin'be able to. adopt aa of his early utterances, ber- 
ring such exuberances of rhetoric as few of us could wish 
to be raked up in later years. For he was always a member 
of the Left Centre, vigorously exchanging thrusts with Tories 
and ultra-Radicals on either side, and certainly no one of 
my old friends has changed less during fifty years in opinion 
and character, than which no better proof of a strong individuality 
can be given.” 
This testimony to an early maturity of thought is curiously 
corroborated by what Mark Pattison, who examined Mr. 
Goschen for his degree, once said to the writer of this review, 
to the effect that his papers, besides being nearly double 
any others in length, were so finished that they might have 
been printed as they stood. 


After a brief experience of the Bar Myr. Brodrick 
devoted himself to journalism, and was for many years a 
leader-writer in the Zv%mes, to whose columns he contri- 
buted sixteen hundred articles. He gives us a quite 
amazing list of subjects handled by him. Perhaps it 
will be better to say that it would amaze any one who did not 
know how these things are managed. ‘See, my son,” said some 
venerable teacher, “ with how small a joke the ancients were 
amused,” an aphorism which might be parodied by “See 
with how little knowledge the public may be instructed.” 
“T contend that most journalists ought to be ‘all round’ 
writers, and prepared to grapple with almost everything that 
comes to hand.” So Mr. Brodrick, and doubtless he is 
right. If we wait till the expert comes along the opportunity 
is gone. How is the wise man to be found in time with the 
newspaper train starting inexorably at 3.30 a.m.? And 
happily, in twelve hours everything, be it good or bad, is 
forgotten. ‘‘ One event,” as the preacher says, “happeneth 
to them all.” 


To this period and to the following years belong the 
story of various attempts to enter Parliament (two contests 
at Woodstock and one in Monmouthshire, then undivided), 
and many recollections of society and of more or less eminent 
personages, political and other. Everywhere we find the 
same kindly and equitable temper. There are not many good 
stories, there is little brilliancy of description or vigour 
of characterisation. But we see a shrewd observer, who 
bears no malice and speaks of every man as he finds him. 
In 1881 Mr. Brodrick found an appropriate sedes senectae in the 
Wardenship of Merton College, where he had been a Fellow 
for some seven years, It was no sinecure that he accepted. 
The universal opinion of all who are well informed will bear 
him out when he says that “no Oxford Head would be 
respected who did not take an active part in all College busi- 
ness, financial, disciplinary, or general.” But the work is not 
overwhelming, and it will be the individual’s own fault if it is 
not less troubled or harassing than most human employments. 
One somewhat agitating experience, quite apart from the 
course of academical life, Mr. Brodrick has had. In address- 
ing a society called the “ Oxford University Unionist League ” 
he satirised the passion for the eccentric which characterises 
4 certain part of modern Oxford. An association for abolish- 
ing the sun and moon would find, he said, many supporters, 
and went ontosay: “ We have also already had visits from Mr. 
H. George, Mr. Hyndman, Mr. Davitt, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. 
Healy, and my impression is that if the Whitechapel murderer 
could be identified he would be invited to lecture by an Oxford 





club which I could name, if I thought proper.” It was 
perhaps a little clumsy, but only a desperate need of making 
a diversion and putting adversaries in the wrong could have 
suggested to the counsel for Mr. Parnell and his friends to 
treat this utterance as a “contempt of Court.” Lord Bram- 
well, whose letter is quoted at length, thought it “prepos- 
terous.” “So far from saying that the Home Rulers are 
murderers, you by implication say that they are not;” and he 
goes on to remark that “ Hannen ought to have severely 
denounced the whole proceeding.” Mr. Brodrick after all 
did not fare very badly in having been accused by Sir R. T. 
Reid, and acquitted by Lord Bramwell. 





THE STONES OF PARIS.* 

THIs is a charming book. The expression is strong and 
seldom exact; but we use it deliberately and after reflection. 
The charm of these wanderings in old Paris is real, owing to 
their variety, their romance, and the liveliness and interest of 
their telling. This charm covers certain faults in the book 
which are worrying, all the more because mostly unnecessary, 
and apparently owing to haste on the writers’ part. The 
spelling is eccentric at times, and not always explained by 
Americanism. The dates are now and then wild; it was 
certainly not in 1798 that Danton witnessed the first repre- 
sentation of Joseph Chénier’s Charles 1X. at the Comédie 
Frangaise. And the guillotine was certainly removed to the 
Place Louis Quinze long before May, 1793. These may be 
misprints, of course, but they are a pity. And did English 
soldiers wear uniform when the Duke of Bedford occupied 
Paris in the reign of Charles VII. ? But the oddest confusion 
—it can hardly be a mistake—occurs on p. 157 of Vol. I. We 
are with Racine and his contemporaries :— 

“Nor was it only his rivals and enemies who decried him. 

‘Racine et le café passeront,’ was La Harpe’s contemptuous 
coupling of the playwright with the new and dubious drink, just 
then on its trial in Paris. His mot has been mothered on Madame 
de Sévigné, for she, too, took neither to Racine nor to coffee. 
And a century later it pleased Madame de Staél to prove, to her 
own gratification, that his tragedies had already gone into the 
limbo of outworn things.” 
Now would not this convey to the ignorant that La Harpe 
was aman of the seventeenth, not the eighteenth, century, 
and a contemporary of the introduction of coffee, as well as 
of Racine ? But as the writers, with their knowledge of 
France, must know when La Harpe lived, it is merely a case 
of confused expression. 


The arrangement of the book is not altogether satisfactory. 
At first sight it is rather too much like a collection of maga- 
zine articles, thrown together without any special connecting 
thread. Then the connection becomes more evident, but 
there is a good deal of inconsistency. Sometimes the interest 
hangs on buildings and places, sometimes on men. And yet 
we feel it is wrong to complain, and we give ourselves up to 
fléner and to saunter through old Paris with these guides 
who know her so well, and we soon forget everything else in 
pure enjoyment. By the by, though the illustrations are 
excellent, a map would make the intelligent study of the 
book much easier. 


Some idea of the variety of interest may be gathered from 
the fact that all through the life of Paris, from Philippe 
Auguste to Victor Hugo, few names of any note are left 
unmentioned, and we learn to know the men better by literally 
following their footsteps, tracing the old streets and houses 
where they lived. It is astonishing how much of ancient 
interest is left in the modernised city. Many old landmarks 
have disappeared, of course, but many are only hidden, to be 
discovered again by eager seekers. It is quite easy and 
delightful to realise where Racine, La Fontaine, Boileau, 
lived, and many readers will still more enjoy tracing the 
homes of Balzac, Dumas, Victor Hugo; while the historical 
and most charming chapters on the Marais, bringing in the 
old Place Royale, now Place des Vosges, and the abodes of 
Madame de Sévigné, Madame de Maintenon, Marguerite of 
Navarre, Ninon de !Enclos, and many others, show the 
writers at their best and most brilliant. 

We are happiest when we can go along with them in fu!! 
sympathy; still, a little difference adds life to our saunter- 
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ings, and their enthusiasms are not always ours. Neither do 
we find them always fair or philosophical. That the priest 
and the soldier are “twin foes of light and life in all times 
and in all lands,” is a very decided instance of this defect. It 
is not true, either, that the poorer people of the Middle Ages 
were “sheep let graze by the priest, to be sheared for the 
Charch and to be burned at the stake.” After these glimpses 
of opinion one is not surprised that few of the great lights of 
religion and charity who have illumined Paris in all ages are 
so much as mentioned in this book. The Abbé de l’Epée is 
one of the rare exceptions. St. Vincent de Paul had better 
not be here at all, than be described as “bountifal to the 
poor with the crowns he adroitly wheedled from the rich.” 
The Abbaye aux Bois, whose tall roofs still rise in the midst 
of the busy Rue de Sévres, and which has so many interesting 
social and religions memories of the seventeenth century, 
appears here only as the home of Madame Récamier and 
Madame Mohl. 

Some of the literary judgments are curious. It is a new 
view of the position of Bernardin de St. Pierre, that his work 
was of no greater consequence than that of Rollin. And as 
to the relative influence of Renan and Taine, we are of those 
who believe in the historical philosopher rather than in the 
quasi-religious sentimentalist, amiable, generous, poetical as 
he was; and we fancy that in the end truth will prevail over 
personality. 

The writers have a really delightful power of making 
familiar figures live and move in their own old surroundings. 
From fresh sidelights, seldom to be had in regular, dignified 
biography, they succeed in giving new impressions of famous 
men. Moliére appears in his manly unselfishness; La Fon- 
taine in the unmanly dependence which seems to have had 
something to do with his charm; Boileau, the stiff critic, as 
the kindest and most helpful of friends. We know the 
sensitive Racine better than ever, as a kind husband and 
father in the Rue Visconti, and realise that Madame de 
Maintenon behaved with her usual politic heartlessness to 
the author of Esther. It is satisfactory to be reminded that 
Voltaire in his young days was beaten by the lackeys of the 
Chevalier de Rohan-Chabot, thongh he now grins so com- 
placently in the foyer of the Comédie Frangaise. 

The best chapter in the book, except those on the Marais, 

is that on “The Paris of Balzac.” The details of Balzac’s 
life and work are intensely interesting and not very familiar. 
With him, with Dumas, and with Victor Hugo, additional 
research has made it possible to give us the scenes of their 
novels, almost as real indeed as those of their own lives, and 
even more fascinating. 
’ The book represents a large amount of work, the careful 
study of documents, much reading, much walking, and much 
inquiry. All this might-+have resulted in a superior kind of 
“Guide to Paris,” but the book is far better than that. It is 
the record of the study of Paris by two very well-informed 
enthusiasts, excellently fitted for their task, except in a 
certain lack of philosophy which makes them rather too apt 
to judge the fifteenth century by the standards of the 
nineteenth—or twentieth. 





‘A CRIMINAL BIRD.* 


From the point of view of character, bird life and habits 
stand very high. As a community, and a very large one, 
their morale is almost irreproachable. With a very striking 
intellectual development they show almost no corresponding 
instances of mental alienation. Still less do they exhibit 
those striking traits of degeneration seen in some quadrupeds 
remarkable for mental powers. Besides the evidence of 
degeneration shown by some animals which have for ages 
een domesticated, instances of perverted and even depraved 
character and habits are common and obvious among 
wild beasts; but birds, whose life corresponds in many 


respects to theirs, exhibit no such tendency. Bad temper |: 


and cruelty are perhaps the most obvious signs of 
mental degeneration in the beasts. The larger monkeys, 
for instance, become as bad-tempered as a violent man when 
they grow old, and. many in their treatment of other animals 
are cruel, as we use the word in regard toman. Among 





* Our Common Cuckoo, and other Cuckoos and Parasitical Birds. By A. H. 
Japp, LL.D, London: Thomas Burleigh. [6s.] 





the carnivorous beasts the cat amuses itself los tesaa 
mouse, and the weasel tribe kill for sheer love of kine 
No such erdelty is seen among eagles or falcons. Ria” 
as their tempers are, they do not torment other bird 
which they catch, or kill for killing’s sake. Good vat lt 
general among birds. Except the cuckoo, such a thin ph 
ill-tempered wild bird is unknown. Nowhere in the co an 
a temper like that of the Tasmanian devil, or the wild “e 
ing dog, or the Cape bnffalo, or the baboon be found. Rr. 
those which in spring are thieves and egg robbers, are ho 
mauvais coucheurs at other times. Good temper, and good 
fellowship in society, a personal affection for each other to 
which the beasts offer no parallel, industry and independence 
intense devotion and foresight in tending their young. with 
other very human and engaging traits of character, oa all 
be credited to the race of birds. 


Among these kindly and simple natures, the cuckoo ig a 
monster. Let there be no mistake on the subject. He 
unites in his life and character, from the egg to the 
adult bird, practices and principles to which the whole 
race of warm-blooded animals offers no parallel. He ig 
an outrage on the moral law of bird life, something 
so flagrant, and so utterly foreign to the way of thonght 
of these kindly beings, that if he did not exist he would be 
inconceivable. It is-not merely that he is a supplanter and 
achangeling. His whole nature is so evil that in the world 
of birds he is an incarnation of the principle of ill,—an em.. 
bodiment of vices which would, if understood or adopted by 
other birds, put an end to the existence of the race, 


The frantic egoism of the young cuckoo is not merely 
shown in the accounts, now corroborated on all sides, of its 
evicting, when it is still blind and naked, the other nest. 
lings. Its foul temper resembles that of a demoniac. It will 
strike out the eye of the bird which is feeding it, and the 
mere approach of any other living thing rouses it-wheng 
nestling toa frenzy of resentment and offence. Last summer, 
in a wood at Chislehurst, two young cuckoos were reared by 
robins in separate nests. When fully fledged and filling the 
nests they reared up their bloated bodies, and with open and 
scarlet maw struck furiously and with untiring energy at 
every living thing which approached. Oae was set on 
the grass and chicken-food thrown round it. As the 
chickens approached it to pick up the food, it terrified them 
by its efforts to strike and peck. Recent and careful 
observation of their ways has added to the list of cuckoo 
crimes against bird life, some of which would be in. 
credible were they not proved. Its conception of the 
rest of the bird world as tools or material to work with is far 
wider and more complete than was supposed. That it lays 
eggs in other birds’ nests, that the young cuckoos throw ont 
the other nestlings, and are fed by the foster parent, is not 
the worst. It purposely destroys both the embryos and the 
young of other birds, not in order to make room directly for 
its own eggs, but merely to induce them to make another nest 
and lay fresh eggs among which these can be hatched. The 
feticidal methods of the cuckoo mark a point in animal 
crime which has no parallel. They are not always exhibited 
in the same form. Sometimes it only breaks and eats the 
eggs. This it was always accused of doing, but food was 
supposed to be the object. Now it is known that the cuckoo 
often merely pierces the eggs with a minute prick of its bill 
in order to destroy their vitality. It also takes the young 
birds from nests in which it desires to lay its eggs, and 
scatters them on the ground, in order to induce the birds 
to nest again and provide a home for the cuckoo’s offspring. 
Small birds are not so completely deceived as is commonly 
believed ; not unfrequently they do detect the fraud when the 
cuckoo’s egg is laid. But it is contrary to bird nature to 
turn any egg, or even anything like an egg—such as a round 
pebble or marble—out of a nest. Respect for the unborn 
life is too deep un instinct with them. Bat the cuckoo does 
not always convert this instinct to its own end successfally. 
Dr. Japp, in a very full collection of instances, shows that 
though the birds imposed upon do not throw out the 
cuckoo’s egg, they often “build it up.” Either they make 
a new lining over the intrusive egg, which lining, being 
a non-conductor, does not allow it to hatch, or some 
times they bnild an entirely new nest over it. It is just 
possible that cuckoos have so long “sponged ’ on other birds 
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growing more suspicious. In one case a reed- 
a new lining over one cuckoo’s egg, when 
Itthen built a fresh lining over this also. 

i w-birds—a rowdy and. disreputable species 
- ah ae regularly parasitic like our cuckoo—are 
¢ - in the game way by the common tyrant bird, and also by 
at woh The present writer once found a cuckoo-egg buried 
: ee new lining by hedge-sparrows in England. The hedge- 
aden had been in a hurry to find materials, and had used, 
aie other things, pieces of newspaper giving current 
prices of South African mines. 

Evil temper, intense egoism, cruelty, imposiure, robbery, 
and inconstancy—the mental characteristic of the cuckoo— 
are accompanied by physical imposture, by disguises and 
tacit frauds of shape and colour. These begin literally ab 
ovo. It is now certain that the common cuckoo often lays an 
egg like those in the nest in which it places its own. Some 
even lay bine eggs to match the hedge-sparrow’s, though the 
asual colour is a dirty white spotted with brown. The same 
bird, when adult, mimics a hawk; but when young is a sober 
brown, for no small bird would dare to go on feeding a young 
hawk, so the imposture is deferred. 


Dr. Japp’s collection of facts is very interesting. If we are 
less struck by the arguments by which he accounts for them 
itis because they are wanting in conciseness, and not quite 
courteous intone tothe twoeminent naturalists, Charles Darwin 
and Professor Romanes, who, to quote his heading, are “ dealt 
with” by him. Darwin’s explanationis that the cuckoo only lays 
eggs at intervals of a few days. If it hatched these eggs 
itself it would have an irregular brood, and be detained 
longer than suited it before migration. Consequently the 
enckoos which first laid eggs in other birds’ nests profited 
thereby, and the survival of these determined the habit. 
This theory, which is obviously inadequate to explain 
the facts, was elaborated later by Professor Romanes, 
It is an attempt to bring the cuckoo into line with 
the normal course of evolution and of the survival of 
the fittest. Our present knowledge of its ways shows that 
the cuckoo is, body and soul, entirely abnormal, some- 
thing foreign alike to the mind and instinct of other birds, a 
kind of Satan in Eden. In other words, it is an instance, and 
almost the only instance, of degeneration in the higher 
animals, . It is as distinctly a “criminal type” as any subject 
of Professor Lombroso. If we suppose a species to have 
failed in the effort to survive, and to have deteriorated bodily, 
as our cuckoo has probably, and to have become mentally 
depraved, as it has certainly, yet not to have failed so 
completely in the struggle for existence as to have dis- 
appeared altogether, it might be expected to be found 
occupying just the position which it does,—namely, that of a 
species which is full of bad qualities, parasitic, only able to 
maintain itself as a parasite, and one which would really 
perish if it stood alone. 


| that these are 
warbler built J 
another was put in. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


Mr. WryMAN’s new novel—dedicated with laconic eloquence 
“to the gracious memory of James Payn”—proves that a 
sound instiuct has led him to the England of the eighteenth 
century as the true field for the exercise of his talents as a 
narrator and interpreter. It may be that these lar efforts 
of his will not achieve the same popularity as his gallant in- 
vasions of the dominion of Dumas, but in regard to atmo- 
sphere, lifelikeness, and characterisation they seem to us to 
mark a great advance on his earlier ventures. To take one 
point, his heroines have hitherto generally had a taint of the 
termagant, which has militated not a little against their 
attractiveness. But in Sophia, though the seconda donna isa 
regnlar hoyden, the central figure, while not lacking in spirit, 
charms us by her essential womanliness. Sophia Maitland is a 
young heiress who at eighteen has lost her heart to a 
plausible Irish adventurer. Her brother-in-law and sister kave 
planned for her a marriage of convenience with a wealthy man 








*(1.) Sophia. By Stanley J. Weyman. London: Longrians and Co, [6s.] 
——(2.) The Rebel. By H. B. Marriott Watson. London: W. Heinemann. 
6s.]——(3.) The Farringdons. By Ellen Thorneyeroft Fowler. London: 
Hutchinson and Co. [6s.] (4.) Becky. By Helen Mathers. London: C. A, 
Pearson. ([68.]——(5.) Ordered South. By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. London: 


Ward, Lock, and Co.—(6.) Wiles of the Wicked. By William Le Queux. 
London: F. V. White and Co. [63] (7.) In the Wake of the War. By A. St. 
John Adcock. London: Hodder and Stoughton. [2s. 6d.]——(8.) The Princess 
Sophia. By E. F. Benson. London: W. Heinemann. [6s.] 











of fashion, Sir Hervey Coke, old enough to be her father, and 
by their harsh treatment goad her into an elopement with 
the Irishman. But on the verge of the fatal step she obtains 
overwhelming proof of her lover’s perfidy, and is rescued 
from a compromising position by the chivalrous intervention 
of Sir Hervey Coke, returning to her sister’s house as his wife. 
The sequel is concerned with the conversion of her gratitude 
into love, after the baffled suitor has made a desperate effort 
to abduct her while on a journey to her husband’s country 
seat. Interwoven with Sophia’s romance we have the story of 
her twin-brother’s infatuation for a dangerous adventuress, 
and the comedy of his subsequent courtship for the hoydenish 
Lady Betty, disguised as his sister's maid. Sir Hervey, we 
must confess, somewhat belies his antecedents by the almost 
Quixotic delicacy of his conduct, but Sophia’s helplessness 
was certainly calculated to call forth all that was generous in 
his nature. We must note, in ending, the skill Mr. Weyman 
has shown in portraying the freedom of speech and manners 
of the mid-eighteenth century, without any needless lapses 
into realism. It is perhaps a little unfortunate that in a 
novel appearing at this particular moment, Mr. Weyman 
should have assigned the rdle of villain toan Irishman. At 
any rate, it is quite unpardonable to talk as the author does 
of the “ Bog of. Arran” [sic]. With these reservations, we 
have little fault to find with the matter or manner of Mr. 
Weyman’s excellent romance. 


The Rebel, Mr. Marriott Watson’s new and exceedingly 
clever story, bears in its main motive a strong resemblance 
to Mr. Weyman’s Sophia. For here again we have a man of 
fashion moved to unexpected Quixotry by the spectacle of 
distressed innocence. Anthony Earl of Cherwell, the hero 
of this story, by his recklessness, waywardness, and political 
inconsistency reminds one not a little of that English 
Alcibiades, Lord Goring. Lord Cherwell is mixed up in all 
the political intrigues against the Stewarts while retaining a 
personal attachment to Charles. ‘His real enemy is the Duke 
of York, whose undying hatred he earns by rescuing from 
his clutches the helpless stepdaughter of a Court favourite, 
destined by her wanton stepmother to become the Duke’s mis- 
tress. The course of this feud, with its interludes of feigned 
friendship, but with the figure of the midnight assassin 
always lurking in the background, is traced by Mr. Marriott 
Watson with great literary skill and esthetic appreciation 
of the romantic possibilities inherent in the moral rotten- 
ness of the Restoration Court. While, however, illustrating 
the “fascination of corruption”—to borrow Mr. Pater’s 
notorious phrase—TZhe Rebel really does good service in dis- 
pelling some of the glamour of the Stewart legend. 


The idée mere of The Furringdons—that you may spend 
your best years in the search of the happiness that has been 
lying within your reach all the time—is by no means irrecon- 
cilable with the everyday experience of real life. Elizabeth 
Farringdon, the vivacious heroine of Miss Fowler’s new story, 
has an ideal helpmeet ready to hand in the playfellow of her 
childhood. But Christopher’s self-sacrificing reticence, due 
in part to the inequality of their positions—he is only the 
adopted son of the manager of the works whence she derives 
her fortune—keeps them apart until she is thirty, and 
Christopher is at death’s door. Meantime she has fallen 
successively under the sway of an attractive agnostic and a 
selfish fortune - hunter, to say nothing of despatching 
Christopher to Australia in search of a missing cousin 
who turns out to be none other than Christopher him- 
self. But the plot is always a subsidiary matter in 
Miss Fowler’s novels. The strength of her work lies 
in smart dialogue and in her delineation of the humours 
of Nonconformity, and thongh the quality of the entertain- 
ment is somewhat unequal in her new story, at its best 
it affurds ample food for mirth. Elizabeth is decidedly 
diverting in her childhood—note the apology for her desire 
to see a pig killed on the ground that “we might pretend 
it was the execution of Mary Queen of Scots”—and the 
conversations of Mrs. Bateson and Mrs. Hankey, two re- 
spectable middle-class Methodists, the former of a cheerful, 
and the latter of a cadaverous, imagination, bristle witb 
quaint and grotesque images. Here, for example, is a 
characteristic passage on the ways of husbands :— 

«<«They’ve no sense, men haven't,’ replied Mrs. Hankey ; 
‘that’s what’s the matter with them.’—‘ You never spoke a truer 
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word, Mrs. Hankey,’ agreed her hostess; ‘the very best of them 
don’t properly know the difference between their souls and their 
stomachs; and they fancy that they are a-wrestling with their 
doubts when really it is their dinners that are a-wrestling with 
them. Now take Bateson hisself, and a kinder husband or a 
better Methodist never drew breath; yet so sure as he touches a 
hit of pork, he begins to worry hisself about the doctrine of 
Flection till there’s no living with him. ... . And then he'll 
sit in the front parlour and engage in prayer for hours at a time 
till I says to him, “ Bateson,” says I, “I’d be ashamed to go 
troubling the Lord with a prayer, when a pinch o’ carbonate 0’ 
soda would set things straight again.” ’” 





The story flags somewhat as it advances, but a writer who 
exhibits such a horror of dulness as Miss Fowler cannot be 
expected to achieve her aim without occasional symptoms of 
strain. 


The picture of the pioneer and Empire-builder given in 
Miss Mathers’s Becky is the reverse of pleasing. Indeed, the 
book is in great measure a glorification of robust and bibulous 
virility. “‘Thank God we have Rhodes,’ said Billy.— 
‘Rhodes is South Africa, and South Africa is Rhodes,’ said 
Walter, ‘and we do thank God for him,’ and he retired into 
the beer-jug to drink his health.” The conversation on the 
subject of cannibalism seems more attuned to the sentiments 
of Congo Free State officials than English gentlemen; while 
the author’s familiarity with the novel whence the name of 
the heroine is avowedly drawn may be illustrated by her 
reference to “ Dobbin and Lord Stair.” 


In spite of its title and its khaki cover, Mrs. Williamson’s 
Ordered South does not transport us to South Africa. It 
deals with the romantic attachment of a poor orphan girl for 
“on almost unnecessarily handsome” young Baronet, to whom, 
after the reader has been well surfeited with sensational | 
horrors, she is happily united in the last chapter. 





Mr. Le Queux’s Wiles of the Wicked, in which a dis- 
guised Archduchess is entrusted with the rdle of heroine, 
serves to show the unabated fascination exercised by the 
Austrian Royal family over the imagination of the adven- 
turous modern novelist. There is always something artificial 
about Mr. Le Queux’s books, although they are undoubtedly 
clever. The villains conscientiously do their best to be 
villainous, but they give the impression of people playing a 
part rather than acting from deliberate conviction. The 
most striking incident in the book is the hero’s six years’ 
forgetfulness, which is undoubtedly well managed; but it is 
a pity that Mr. Le Queux did not think of something more 
original for the opening incident than the witnessing—if the 
word may be permitted—of a murder by a blind man, a 
device already successfully employed by the author of Called 
Back. 

We have read with great interest and pleasure Mr. St. John 
Adcock’s collection of aptly named stories, Zn the Wake of the 
Var, in which the homely tragedies that mark the progress 
of a campaign like the present are unfolded with unfail- 
ing sympathy and skill. Mr. Adcock’s stories are neither 
calculated to blunt the edge of the nation’s resolve nor yet 
to encourage Jingoism. Although the prevailing note is 
pathetic, relief is not wanting, and there is in particular one 
admirably humorous sketch of the Boer-baiting—so to speak— 
of a poor little foreign barber by two truculent coalheavers. 
After insisting that he shall sing “ Rule, Britannia,” the 
bullies are discomfited by the discovery, forced from them by 
a “perfectly sober customer,” that they themselves know 
neither the words nor the music. In fine, this little book is 
a very excellent piece of legitimate literary opportunism. 


It isafar ery from Mr. Weyman’s Sophia to her mock- 
Royal namesake in Mr. Benson’s new romance, T'he Princess 
Sophia. His heroine is the hereditary Princess of the 
imaginary principality of Rhodopé; she is also a hereditary 
gambler, and the matrimonial and political consequences of 
her indulgence in this instinct are traced by Mr. Benson in 
a spirit of irresponsible frivolity not devoid of diversion, 
though it may be objected that materials which would have | 
sufficed for a short story are perforce beaten out somewhat | 
thin to cover an area of three hundred and odd pages. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


{Under this heading we notice such Books o the week 
° se = . ie Weel: ‘ s 
reserved for review in other forms.] v eek as have not been 





Andromache: a Play in Three Acts. By Gilbert Murray. (W 
Heinemann. 1s, 6d.)—No one ought to know better what a. Greek 
play should be than Mr, Gilbert Murray, but he has given us 
what looks like a “Stop-the-War” pamphlet. Andromache’s 
great wish is to stop blood feuds. Her son Molossus goes on a 
raid with his father Pyrrhus, and comes back with great delight 
having slain a herd-boy. She is greatly disturbed, and insists jo 
the lad making atonement. But this was not Homer's Andro. 
mache, at least as her husband judged her. Was it not part of 
his prayer for Astyanax— ; 


“The slaughtered foemen’s spoils blood-dy 
May he bear, that the heart of his mother may po with eens pride"? 


Nor kas this a Greek look, when, Andromache having heen 
stabbed by Hermione (for Mr. Murray follows a legend of his 
own), we have the following. First Orestes offers himself unarmed 
to Molossus, and he answers :— 


“T will take no more. I will have peace, 
ORESTES : Peace let it be !—Her face seems strangely joyful. 
MoLossvs : I never saw her looking so full of happiness. 
ANDROMACHE (Half-raising herself, with a radiant smile): Hector ! Hector 4 
That is a very modern death-bed. Nevertheless, there are some 


powerful passages in the play. 





In Time of War: Poems by the late Archbishop Trench. ( Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 6d.)—Archbishop Trench wrote these 
poems between the years 1854-1860; and they are now most 
seasonably republished. Every mood that we have experienced 
during the last few months is here portrayed with admirable 
simplicity and force. There are many touching things in the 
volume; perhaps the most pathetic is “The Unforgotten,” a 
threnody on those who died of disease— 


“ Who being girt and armed for the fight, 
Yielded their arms, but to no mortal foe.” 


Here are some of the stanzas :— 


“Sad doom ;—yet say not Heaven to them assigned 
A lot from all of glory quite estranged : 
Albeit the laurel which they hoped to bind 
About their brows, for cypress wreath was chabged. 


Heaven gave to them a glory stern, austere, 
A glory of all earthy glory shorn; 

With firm heart to accept fate’s gift severe, 
Bravely to bear the thing that must be borne. 


To see such visions fade and turn to nought, 
And in this saddest issue to consent ; 

If only the great work were duly wrought, 
That others should accomplish it content. 


. 


And now, and when this dreadful work is done, 
England, be these too thy delight and pride; 
Wear them as near thy heart as any one 
Of all who conquering lived or conquering died.” 


Inorganic Evolution as Studied by Spectrum Analysis. By Sir 
Norman Lockyer. (Macmillan and Co. 4s. net.)—This volume 
gives an account of Sir N. Lockyer’s recent inquiries into the 
“chemistry of the stars.” It begins with directions for making 
a simple spectroscope by which, easily constructed as it is, very 
interesting observations may be made. The book is, of course, 
too technical for discussion here, but if its general purport may 
be expressed in a few words, it is to set forth the action of 
heat as a condition of the problem. The stars seem to be 
divisible into three classes, descending in temperature,— 
* gaseous stars,” “ metallic stars,” and “carbon stars,” 


Frances Mary Buss Schools Jubilee Magazine 1s a publication 
commemorative of the fiftieth anniversary of the North London 
Collegiate School for Girls. The occasion commemorated, and 
this very interesting record, both of the cause and of the person- 
alities connected with it, must not be passed over in silence. It 
is, indeed, an affecting story. Mor many years the struggle to 
exist was hard, and carried on only by great sacrifices. The“ Pious 
Founder ” was there, chiefly represented by Miss F. M. Buss, 
though there are other names to be associated with hers, but not 
the “Pious Founder” with money. But he or she came at last. 
In 1872 Mrs. Ewart gave £1,000, and afterwards advanced a large 
loan. Then the Brewers’ Company came forward, and then the 
Clothworkers’, who gave £2,000 for a school hall. So they who 
went forth in tears “came again with joy, and brought their 
sheaves with them.” 





Catalogue of the John Bylands Library, Manchester. 4 vols. (J. 
E. Cornish, Manchester.)—This very handsome book is worthy of 


| its subject, wnich, indeed, hus pre-eminently the “note” of magnifi- 
| cence. Never was money mere magnificently spent than it was 


ip the gathering of this grand library; never was the result of 
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«90 given away With a finer generosity. The early English 
wns ehich there is an almost unrivalled collection—more 
eee the extant Caxtons, for instance, and fifty Wynkyn de 
-— have a volume to themselves. The rest of the library, 
ee wth in fine, bold type and sumptuous paper, fills three stout 
pa which number together within a score of two thousand 


pages. 


The Annual of the British School at Athens (Macmillan and Co., 
rs, Gd.) carries on the story of the excavations at Phylakopi (the 
j shistoric site in Melos), which have been intermitted for a time, 
pe also of those at Naucratis. Mr. C. D. Edmonds contributes 
a paper on “Some Doubtful Points of Thessalian Topography.” 
We would willingly give a résumé of these interesting papers; 
but must be content with commending the work of which they 
furnish examples to the favourable notice of our readers. 








The Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau, translated into English by 
Maria Trench (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.,1s. 6d. net), is a 
segsonable production which will be found useful by many 
visitors, The introduction gives some interesting details. Two 
only out of twenty-three characters will be taken by 
the same actors as in 1890 (Johannes by Peter Rendl and Judas 
by Johann Zwink), eight will be represented by actors who 
appeared in 1890 (one of the eight being a veteran who was 
Nikodemus from 1870-1890, and will now be Simon of Bethany). Of 
the thirty-four singers ten sang in 1890. The first performance 
is on May 24th (after a rehearsal on the fifth Sunday after 
Easter), the last on September 30th. 


Oxford Rowing. By the Rev. W. E. Sherwood. (H. Frowde. 
10s. 6d.) —This is acomplete account of all the rowing that has 
been done at Oxford or by Oxford men elsewhere, though some 
of the minor regattas have not been noticed. Mr. Sherwood has 
been permitted access to the boating chronicles kept in various 
Colleges, and makes some amusing extracts from them. In the 
good old times things happened which would look a little strange 
now. A boat could be used indifferently for a race and a picnic, 
and watermen were hired to fill an empty place. On the whole, 
one gathers that competitions which must have excited very 
strong feeling have been managed with good humour and with 
scrupulous fairness. One fact makes itself very manifest, that 
as the boats have become lighter—and the racing eight of 1900 
igas different from that of 1840 as a thoroughbred from a cart- 
horse—the crews have become heavier. The average weight of 
the University crews who rowed in the first ten races—the figures 
are not given for 1829-40—was 90st. 13lb.; that of the crews 
between 1890-99 98st.41b. Evidently it has come to be recog- 
nised that heavy weights are generally more powerful than light. 
In the early days, also, the weight of the coxswain was not so 
carefully considered as it is now. In 1846 the coxswain weighed 
10st. 101b..—that is, 71b. more than bow. Since 1862 the 
highest weight has been 8st.71b. The lightest has been 7 st, 
(twice). One coxswain, who officiated five times, all victories, 
began with 7st.3lb. and ended with 8st. 71b. It would have 
been very foolish to have exchanged this veteran for a lighter 
recruit. Mr, Sherwood, himself distinguished in these contests, 
has given us a book that is a model of its kind. 


The Sport of Kings. By William Scarth Dixon. (Grant 
Richards. s.)—A great deal of this book is outside the region 
of our criticism. Mr. Dixon is an acknowledged authority on his 
subject, and we are content to accept what he says. Sometimes 
he touches on subjects of general interest. There is a chapter on 
“Nerve,” for instance, which is very curious. Men lose their 
nerve suddenly ; they sometimes lose it for hunting and keep it 
for steeplechasing ; and they sometimes go on hunting—not in the 
“skirting brigade”—after losing it. This is real courage. 
Hunting is doubtless one of the things that go to create 
British “pluck.” There are various social and economical ques- 
tons connected with hunting on which something may be learnt 
from Mr. Dixon.——The Great Game. By Edward Spencer. 
(‘awe publisher. 5s,)—By this title “horse racing” is meant. 
ue propriety of the term might be questioned. It is scarcely a 
“game,” and certainly not “great” in any favourable sense of 
‘hat epithet. We might say much on the subject, but perhaps 
it will be better to say nothing. Something certainly may be 
‘carat Thum this book, One lesson is, “ beware of tipsters.” 





The Nutiall Encyclopedia, Edited by the Rev. James Wood. 
(Frederick Warne and Co. 3s. 6d.)—It is not a light thing to 
review au encyclopedia even when—perhaps we ought rather to 
s8y especially when—it is in a single volume. How can one 





say it in? We turn to “ Augur,” and find “A college 
of priests in Rome appointed to forecast the future by the 
behaviour or flight of birds kept for the purpose, and which were 
sometimes carried about in a coop to consult on emergencies.” 
No one would gather from this what dignified persons the 
“ Augurs” were. The function of the pullarii (who looked after 
the sacred chickens) was but a small part of their duties. Under 
the head “Freeman, E. A.” we find it stated that he was 
“elected” Regius Professor. These Professors are appointed by 
the Crown. Circe did not disenchant Ulysses’s companions “ on 
his departure.’ Sir William ‘“ Cubbit,” “ eminent English 
engineer, born in Norfolk,” ought to be Sir William “Cubitt.” 
On the whole, we may say that the book is useful as it is, and 
might be made more so. 


Three Thousand Eight Hundred Miles Across Canada. By 
J. W. C. Haldane. (Illustrated. (Simpkin and Co.)—Mr. 
Haldane describes a trip through Canada with considerable 
detail, and much enthusiasm. _It is chiefly centred on the great 
trans-continental line, and the accompanying scenery, industries, 
and difficulties of railway engineering. We cannot claim for 
Mr. Haldane’s volume any value beyond that of a more than 
usually intelligent and observant globe-trotter. He is of the 
best kind of traveller, and as an engineer took particular notice 
of such things as struck his professional eye,—he describes, 
for instance, with great gusto the upholstering of cars and 
steamers. An intending traveller wishing to learn what could be 
seen on the railway journey might do worse than buy this littie 
book, which we may call a very superior guide-book. 


The Boroughs of the Metropolis, by Albert Bassett Hopkins, 
M.A. (Bemrose and Sons, 7s, 6d. net), is a “ Handbook to Local 
Administration in London under the London Government Act, 
1899.” The Act, drafted and passed as it was under the appre. 
hension of hostile criticism, is anything but final or complete. 
It is, for instance, largely enabling rather than enacting, putting 
very large powers into the hands of certain Commissioners 
appointed by the Privy Council. Mr. Hopkins has devoted much 
time and trouble to an appreciation of the Act, and has done good 
service to his fellow-citizens in this setting forth of the results 
obtained. 


Sours Arrican Booxs.—That very striking brochure, The 
Birth of the Bond (J. Slater, Grahamstown, 1s.), noticed in 
these columns a fortnight ago, has reached a third edition. 
——South Africa, 1899-1900. By F. Carruthers Gould. 
(Westminster Gazette. 1s.)—Mr. Gould is always amusing and 
always good-humoured. The pencil, at least here in England, 
seems to be under much better control than the pen.——The War 
to Date. By A. H. Scaife. (T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d.)— 
We have in Mr. Scaife’s book a summary of the war up to 
March Ist. The first half-dozen chapters are devoted to history, 
and we think our author has shown greater skill in sketching the 
history of the Republics and the characteristics of the Boer than 
in his subsequent descriptions of the war. ‘These lack the real 
military insight and grasp of details, though the striking 
features of some events are well brought out. The time has 
not yet come for the historical treatment of the war; at pre- 
sent the war correspondent must hold the field with his more 
vivid and stirring style. There are several excellent illustrations. 


GARDENING Booxs.—The Century Book of Gardening. Edited 
by E. T. Cook. (George Newnes. 18s. net.)—We cannot 
say more than that this volume, in appearance and quality, 
is worthy of its object. It combines beauty and utility. 
The illustrations are admirable; it might be said that 
they move one to envy; one can hardly help coveting 
these magnificent walks and terraces, the glories of suc! 
places as Ashtead and Belvoir, Cardover and Alton Towers,— 
this last being like a Turner picture turned into solid fact. Un 
the other hand, it should be remembered that one is taught 
how to make the best of the humblest little plot. It is not 
only the terrarum domini who find pleasure in their gardens. 
Various experts write on their own subjects. Mrs. Earle, for 
instance, well-known as the author of “ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey 
Garden,” writes about “Shrub Borders and Hardy Flowers,” 
Messrs. W. Paul and E. Mawby on “Roses,” and Mr. Edwin 
Beckett on “The Culture of Vegetables.” As to this last 
subject, it may be remarked that while gardeners are always 
on the look out for good varieties of flowers, they are sometimes 
content with inferior vegetables. The differences of flavour 
and fertility between a good sort and a bad are well worth 
consideration. There is a chapter on “ Fruit Farming,” 


complain, for instance, that the notice of any subject is | which is full of interest. Here, especially, attention to the 


adequate when there is so much to say and go little space to 


choice of the best varieties is of the first importance. There is 
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no reason why, if this is given and more care is bestowed on pick- 
ing, packing, &c., English fruit should not expel its foreign 
rivals. The decisions given last year re the foreign fruit con- 
demned cannot fail to have an important influence on the trade. 
Soft fruit simply cannot be brought into this country in a sound 
condition during the hot weather. This article is, we gather, by 
Mr. Bunyard, of Maidstone, whose fruit-room in October is a 
sight to be seen. ——Uarnations and Picotees, by H. W. Weguelin 
(same publishers, 3s. Gd.), deals in expert fashion with one of the 
most attractive of the denizens of the garden. Except perhaps 
the rose, there is no flower that raises such enthusiasm as these. 
*« Carnation and Picotee Societies” exist in various places to 
testify to the hold which the pursuit of cultivating these 
lovely blooms has taken on the nation. Lawns, by Sutton and 
Sons (Reading, 1s.), is, we think, a cheap reprint of a volume 
which, in its more sumptuous form, we noticed some week; ago. 





MisceLuaNngous.—The Handbook of Jamaica, 1900. Compiled 
by T. L. Roxburgh and Jos. C. Ford. (E. Stanford. 6s3.)—We 
note that both exports and imports show an increase for 
1898-9 over 1897-98; the first showing £1,662,542 against 
£1,431,368, the second £1,814,793 against £1,674,380. Pimento 
ranks first in the exports with an increase of £74,681; sugar 
second, £29,353 ; and bananas third, £22,714. More than 23,000 
acres are now under this last growth, a recent addition, it will be 
remembered, to the industries of the island. There are, we see, 
71,769 holdings in the island, two-thirds being of five acres and 
less, and one twenty-sixth part only exceeding 50 acres. 
A Guide to Guildford. By Joseph E. Morris. (F. Latham, 
Guildford.)—This is No. 11 in the series of the “ Homeland 
Association’s Handbooks.” Mr. Morris gives us the usual 
antiquarian and historical information, and then takes up the 
proper business of a guide, telling us what is to be seen, 
and how to see it. Particularly useful sections are those headed 
“Routes for Ramblers.’’ ‘‘ Practical Notes for Cyclists,” and 
“Brief Notes on Pleasant Spots about Guildford.’ At Clandon 
East we may see, we are told, an absolutely uncared-for church, 
—a “state of shocking neglect” is the phrase used. But this, we 
até glad to leatn, will soon cease to be the case, for a strong loral 
effort is being made to put the church in order and repair. With 
this may be mentioned the Illustrated Guide to the Vale of Yarrow, by 
James M. Menzies (Alex. Gardner, 1s. 6d.), in which we are told 
how best to get to Yarrow, and what to see there. The pencil 
has been called in to help the pen, and a little book not un- 
worthy of its subject has been the result. Evidently it is the 
outcome of a -areful and sympathetic observation.——London 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.) has now reached its “twentieth edition ”’ 
and “eighticth thousand,” and may be left to the public which 
find it meets their wants without further recommendation. 








New Enpritions.—In the “ Chiswick Shakespeare” (G. Bell and 
Sons), King Lear, with Introduction by John Dennis and 
Mllustrations by Byam Shaw. A sentence or so might have 
been given in the introduction to the moral, which is more 
pointedly given than in any other of the Shakespearian dramas. 
Also in the same, A Midsummer Night’s Dream.——In the “ New 
Century Library” (T. Nelson and Sons, 2s. net per vol.), The 
Newcomes and Henry Esmond, being the third and fourth volumes 
of “The Works of W. M. Thackeray.”,——In the “ Author's 
Edition of Mark Twain’s Works ” (Chatto and Windus), 
Huckleberry Finn and Pudd’nhead Wilson.——The Soul of Man. 
By Dr. Paul Carus. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 3s. 6d.) 
—No. 41 of “The Religion of Science Library.’””——Tilbury 
Nogo. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co. 3s. 6d.)——Marks and ‘Monograms on 
European and Oriental Pottery. By William Chaffers. Revised 
and edited by Frederick Litchfield. (Gibbings and Co., for Reeves 
and Turner.)—This book was first published in 1863, when 
its pages numbered two hundred and seventy. They are now 
overathousand. It isa book which we must be content simply 
to chronicle, with the remark that it is the collector’s standard 
work of reference. 
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“TIBERTY Je | “ LIBE RTY” 
ART FABRICS ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 
and Charming Colourings. 
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Decorative TAPESTRIES |SERGES CRETONNES|VBL’ 
8 \NES|VELVETEENS 
Furnishing. SILK BROCADES CHENILLES|CHINTZES |ARRASCLOTUS 
Beautiful and Inexpensive. | VELVETS PLUSHES |!MUSLINS [Gossamer 
Parrernns Post-rnez, | Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 





CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, wc, 








THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 


Received from Roley-Haléere ciuhassesmauetonsa eae £142,000,000. 
Paid to Policy-Holders............+++ poasenwe . over £100,000, 000, 
Paid to Living Policy-Holders enue Dashesatcasaecens 8,188, 83. 
AGCUMUATON FUNGS 2.2.0. cccccecccccscseces nearly rite 000.0 00, 
Surplus over Liabilities.........ccccccesecereceeeeees £9,129 


Every Policy contains specific Guaranteed Surrender Values in the form of 
_ iid-up Insurance, Extended Insurance, Loans, or Cash, at the option of the 
Policy-Holder. 


SPECIAL INVESTMENT POLICIES. 


For further particulars apply to the 
Head Office :—16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Managers 


. Near| - £11,000,000 
¥ * 5,400,000 


S PAID.. 
| SGCUMULATED FUND Pi 
Ee Protits are Divided solely amongst the Assured. 
Endowment-Assurauce Policies areissued, combining 


| Life Assurance, at tuinimum cost, with provision for 
PROVIDENT old age. The ‘practical effect of these polictes in the 
National Provident Institution is that the Member's 

life is Assured until he reaches the age agreed upod, 

INSTITUTION: and on his reaching that age the whole of the pre- 
miums paid are returned ty him, and a considerable 

FOR MUTUAL gum in addition, representing a by no means insiguld- 


LIFE ASSURANCE. _ cant rate of interest on his paymeats. 
\ No. 48 GRACECUURCH SiREET, Loner, BC. 











ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the Hair, Prevents Baldness _ nd 
Seurf; also in a Golden Colour for Fair or Grey Hair ; bottles 3/6, 7,>, 109 


ROWLAN D’S ODONTO ae ee Dentifrice. 


Whitens the Teeth, Prevents Decay, Sweetens the Breath ; 2/9. 


Sold by Stores, Qhemists, and_- 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


BLACKBEETLES, 
COCKROACHES. 


Only remedy is ‘* UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed re. 

Howarth, F.Z.S., who cleared plague of the insects trom Sheffield ork- 
house. Recommended by all the Ladies’ papers, “ Rouzfdell’s 
Cookery,” and by Mrs. Earle in ‘‘ More Pot-pourri from a Surrey 


In tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/¢, from Mr. HEWITT, Chemist, c¢ Division Street, Shetfielé 
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TIIANGE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office : BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
ESTABLISHED 1824 


Capital—Five Mul Millions Sterling. 


~ DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, berg 


Francis Alfred Lucas, FE 

Charles up Tawar’ Parca. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Right Bote Lortinek, Esq. Hon. Heury Berkeley Portman. 
¥. Cave’ odie ot Bouverle. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Hon. Kenelm Burroughs, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Thomas iam Buxton, Esq Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 

eer Sir Arthur Ellis, K.0.V.0. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
ae aeechet, Ee. sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.0.M.G., 0.B. 
pichard Hoare, Esq. 





AUDITORS. 
Ian Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Esq. 


John Cato C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


r, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., MP. 
URANCES Granted at curre rent f rates of Premium, and 

Oe and Capital: Redemption P olicies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


ates of Premium. 
pn on including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 
Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the tetrodectioe of 
be roopect 86, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 


amae ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 





JUsT PUBLISHED, Eighteenth Edition, with Chapters 
on the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight and 
| the Improvement in Old Sight. 
OUR EYES, 
and How to Preserve Them from Infaney 
| to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.AS., F.R.MS. 
| With 70 Illustrations, Twenty-eighth Thousand, price ls., 


cloth. Of all Booksellers ; or sent free for 1s. by 
the Author, 


| Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
| Opbthalmie Optician, 63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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EYES. 





ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
“Their goods have the merit of excellence and cheapness.” —COURT CIRCULAR, 


Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. 
IRISH Fish Napkins, 211 per dozen 


Dinner Napkins, 5,6 Ist come. th: 

Samples and able Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2.6; 

Prie og DA M A Ss K o%vds. by 3 vde,56. Kitehen 
post-fr Table Cloths, - 114 each. 


TABLE ano House LINEN. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


An Absolutely Pure Cocoa. 


“THE QUEEN basa cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.80 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the breakfast 
table.” —Soetety. 


“MORNING AT THE PALACE.—It is pleasing to be able to record that, 
thanks to a good night's rest, Her Majesty yesterday morning felt no ill effects 
from Thursday's exciting incidents. She partook, as usual, at 7 o'clock in the 
morning, of her cup of cocoa.” — Daily Chronicle, March 10th, 1900. 


AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX THE CELLULAR CELLU LAR 
AERTEX CLOTHING CO’S GELLULAR 
AERTEX ORIGINAL = S ELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


panes notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX tn the 
etre, attached to each garment. Only tho original Cellular bears this label. 





Pustratad Price-List of full ranae of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 
wtih names of 500 Country Agents, scnt post-free on application. 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 838 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
»» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufacture 
now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE eent free on applica 


tion to 
ThaDE-wars. E. DENT and Co., 
Makers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


ONLY ADDRESSES— 





Now ready, post-free. 


HAMPTON AND SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues of ™ 











‘ The object of these Catalogues ts to enable 
Furniture, lend purchasers to see that although 
Carpets, the quality, the artistic merit, and the 

. | finish of Hampton and Sons productions 
Fabrics, | ave exceptional, their prices are lowe» 





P than those at whuh goods of equivalent 
Fine Arts. | | value are anywhere else procurable. 


HAMPTON AND SONS, 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 











RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 

air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 

tresses ; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant-Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


URHAM SCHOOL.— EXAMINATION for FIVE 

or MORE KING'S SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50 and £20 for four years) 

BEGINS on JUNE 5th in Durham and London. —Apply for further information 
to the SECRETARY, School House, Durham. 


{LENALMOND.— FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

J SHIPS, £80 to £30,are OFFERED for COMPETITION, JULY 10th and 

1lth.—For particulars apply, Rev. THE WARDEN, Glenalmond, Perth. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS MAY 4th. 


Ww ALDHEIM, ‘BERNE. — Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 
a limited number of YOU NG LADIES to complete their education. 
Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 


Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 
English References. 


ESIDENCE in TOWN for GIRLS of position, from the 
) age of 17, who require to be in London for some special study, or other 
Large airy house near Hyde Park.—Miss PRICE and Miss 











detinite object 





WOODS, 78 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 
ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 


/ GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-flelda, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. References :— 
Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice 
Woo 1s, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


EPTON SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS: 
‘\ FIVE, varying in value from £380 to £20, will be COMPETED FOR on 
JULY 3rd to 5th.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


GQ LIF tT oN BRISTOL. 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, 


A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (6414) 

for Piiblic School Entrance and Scholars ship Examinations, &c. 
OGNOR, SUSSEX. ARGYLL HOUSE HOME 

4 SCHOOL for the DAU GHTE RS of GENTLEMEN. Close to the sea; 
mild yet bracing climate. Resident certified English, French, and German 
governesses and excellent visiting masters. Individual care and teaching, com- 
bined with family life and comfort.—Address, Miss WICKENDEN. 
WV ALVERN COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIP P EXAMINA- 
a TION JULY 17th, 18th, 19th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), One 
of £56, Five of £50, Eight of £30 perannum. COUNCIL NOMINATIONS of $19 
per annum may be awarded to Boys who do well but fail to obtain Scholarshipa— 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


ANTED, ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, speaking German 

fluently, for ENGAGEMENT in BAVARIA from MAY 1st to OOTO. 
BER Ist. Good health and social experience essential.—Apply, by letter only, 
“J. B.,” 32 Beaumont Street, London, W. 


B: ATH COLLEGE, near BATH—SCHOLARSHIPS 

(Classical and Modern) open to boys under 16 and over 14, te: wade for twa 
years, from £15 to £55 perannum. EXAMINATIONS TUESDAY an 1 WEDN ES- 
AY, June 26th and 27th.—For particulars apply THE BURSAR, Bat b Callege, 


—NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, May 4th 
URHAM HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Liberal 


education. Preparation for the Universities or for Public Examinations 
Fees moderate. Games, &c. The Head- Mi strass ts ores ey to receive boarders. 
TERM BEGINS MAY Ist.—Apply to Miss LEFROY, 


RIGHTON NASCOTT HOUSE SCHOOL, 

37 SUSSEX SQUARE. Pri al.—MAURICE JACOBS, M.A.Oxon. Roy. 
grounded and prepared fo Pu hools by Brahe an ced U nive rity Graduate 
4ation 10 rig 
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an : 
Playing flelds of thirty acres. Highest references. > iEXT “TERM ‘BEGINS 
MAY 4th. ae 
HES ‘AU A/ MAIN, FRANKFOR .T, GERMAD — 

i Its -CLASS BOARDING for the 3 DAUG! Ht j TLE: 
MEN onl Good climate; over eu o Ge ip 





school); great advantages for languaces, Dé ind singing. 
highest references ; moderate terms.—For particulars apply to Fri. “KABLER. 


Head-Mistress, 10 Grimmstrasse. 


ASSioven « SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 


BROUGH can crane str Un iversity Graduates, Trained and 











tel High school Teach ichers, Kindergart Mistresses, Sc. 
CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHE RS, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross W.C. 


OD IS LOVE. EASTER HOLIDAYS. 

EXHIBITION of a SERIES of NINE LARGE PICTURES andj 43 WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS , TR E. EMSLIE at the EMSLIE GALL ERY, EGYPT 
HALL, Piccadilly, W. OPEN oa oe — Easter Monday), 10 till 6. 
Admission, 1s. 
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6: Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





to the PUBLIBHEB, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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CHURCH CRAFTS LEAGUE. 


CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 





Patrons: 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. THE BISHOP OF BRISTOL. 
THE BISHOP OF STEPNEY. Mr. G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


President : 
THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


Committee of Direction. 

Lord Balcarres, M.P. | Mrs. Russell Barrington. | Rev. Charles Biggs. 
Canon Rhodes Bristow. Rev. Percy Dearmer. T. Dyer Edwardes, J.P. 
Canon Charles Gore. Hon. Mabel de Grey. | Canon Scott Holland. 
Canon Armitage Robinson. 
Together with the following Artists :— 

Conrad Dressler. Alexander Fisher. Miss Emily Ford. 

Jfenry Holiday. W. Goscombe John, A.R.A. | T. Stirling Lee. 

Miss Lowndes, J. Phillips. Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A. 

Byam Shaw. | C. O. Skilbeck. A. G. Walker. 


Subscriptions for ordinary members, 5s. Farther particulars post-free from the 
SECRETARY. 

Ciergy, Churchwardens, or. Donors who desire guidance in regard to Architec- 
ture, Painting, Sculpture, Woodwork, Metalwork, Glass, Embroidery, or any 
other form of Decorative Work, may address applications to the SECRETARY, 
Church Crafts League, Church House, Westminster, S.W. 


i lege HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Reductions made for 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many others. Illustrated 


prospectus on application. 


LKLEY, YORKS.—On edge of Moors, 450 ft. above sea. 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL (age 6 to 14). Boys (6 to 9) under LADY 
TEACHER from HOUSE OF EDUCATION, Ambleside. Exhibitions for Officers’ 
and Clergymen’s Sons. TERM COMMENCES MAY 2nd.—A, H. DAVIS, M.A, 
Head-Master. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL ror _ GIRLS. — ST. 
: KATHARINES SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE.—This School was 
opened in 1894 in connection with and under the same Council as St. Leonards 
school. Girls are received from the age of 7. Special arrangements can be made 
for the Entire Charge of Girls from India and the Colonies.—Prospectus and full 
particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


T. MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—CHURCH of 

ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTIERs of GENTLEMEN. 

Tn connection with the Woodard Schools. Fees from £60 per annum. SUMMER 
TERM BEGINS MAY 8th.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—NUMEROUS SCHOLARSHIPS 

at the School and to the Universities. Classical and Modern sides, with 

commercial branch. Science laboratory, carpenters’ shops, swimming bath, gyin- 

nasium, studies for all boys, large playing-fields. Advantages for Sons of Clergy- 
men and Officers. 


EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. 8. SLATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


























HERBORNE SCHOOL ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
kK SHIPS, EIGHT or more, ranging from £60 to £21, will be COMPETED 
FOR in JUNE by Boys under 15 on JUNE 24th.—Further particulars from the 
HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


ee eee ee 


MEDICAL RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS. 

These Scholarships, three in number, each of the value of £250, and open only 
to British subjects, have been instituted by the Company as an encouragement to 
the making of Exact Researches into the Causes and Prevention of Important 
Diseases. The Company appoint annually. At the next Election two of the 
present scholars, should they renew their applications, will be entitled to a 
preference. d 

Applications may be made at any time during the present month by letter 
addressed to the CLERK of the COMPANY, Grocers’ Hall, Prince’s Street, E.C., 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


April, 1900. 
fizte OF NOTTINGHAM. 
The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are PREPARED to ACCEPT LOANS 
at 3 per cent. 
For particulars apply, CITY ACCOUNTANT, St. Peter’s Church Side, Not- 
tingham. 
SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 
Che Guildhall, Nottingham, February 20th, 1900. 
| LACK FOREST, GERMANY.—TO BE LET, COM- 
FORTABLE LITTLE CHALET, dry and seasoned, FULLY FURNISHED, 
in exquisite situation amongst pine, by mountain lake. Altitude, about 3,000 ft. 
Water supply pureand abundant ; picturesque views from every window. Hot and 
cold water to three flats; plunge and shower baths. Excellent bedding; use of 
linen, cutlery, silver, piano, and boat; good cook. Up to July 14th only.—For 
full particulars, references, and photographs (interior and exterior), apply “ R.,” 
Windward, Dawlish, Devon. 
ALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND.—The APRIL 
_ NUMBER of the QUARTERLY STATEMENT, a Record of Discoveries in 
the Holy Land, NOW READY, price 2s. td. It contains Report of the Excavations 
at El Judeideh, Notes on Inscriptions by Professor Clermont-Ganneau and the 
Bishop of Salisbury, and various other Vapers. List of Maps, Books, Lantern 
Slides, &c., published by the Fund, post-free on application to the SECRETARY, 
38 Conduit Street, London, W. 


HERE SHALL WE FIND the most true, reasonable, 

and consoling of Religious Beliefs? Apply for Theistic Literature to the 

’ Secretary of the Postal Mission, The Theistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, 

London, where SERVICES are held every Sunday at lland7. Literature sent 
gratis and post-tree. 

ANTED, INQUIRIES for ESTIMATES for 


} PRINTING PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c., by a FIRM of 
PRINTERS in the Provinces (with direct communication with London). 
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COLONIAL COLLEGs 
i] 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK, 


THE 


SEASIDE. 





SPLENDID CLIMATE. 2,000 ACREs, 





PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR LIFE IN THE COLONIES OR ELSEWHE 

Md RE, 
Full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or fro 
JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


us ahaa eee 
OODARD SCHOOLS For GIRL 
Govsanons THE Paavees a Boarding xchools.) 8, 
G NoRS :—THE ST AND FELLOWS OF DENsToy 
: LADY WARDEN :— S OF DENSTONE, 
Miss F. L. LATHAM—Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, Class IT 
_ _ Oxford University Diploma in Teaching” 
_F ounded to - pong education at moderate cost to daughters 
fessional men and others. Pupils prepared for ial profession shoe 2 Die 
Healthy situations. Pinyarounds.” ‘i special profenions when deste, 
(1) 8. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistr ess, Miss Rice 
: : ‘Terms, £40 a year. ‘ 
(2) S. Mary’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Gamlen 
i we Terms, £23 a year. ‘ 
(3) S. Winifred’s, Bangor, N. Wales. Head-Mistress, Miss Welchm: 
HEAD-MISTRE ‘Terms, £35 a year. mman, 
Apoly to -MISTRESS, or LADY WARDEN, §. Y 
Rugeley, Staffs. 4 Anne’s, Abbots Bromley, 


m Mr.G ODFREY 














Tv r a a 
AR WIG .&£ S CH OO, 
Pe - ae Edward the Confessor), 
Jhairman of Governors.—The Right Honourable THE EARL OF W . 
First-grade Public School. Tees, £60. Modern Buildings tn cyARWicr, 
“ ee . ‘ near Warwick. ~ if 
___ Chapel, Sanatorium, 7T¥Mnasium, &¢. Junior House for rs fron 8 
SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES EXAMINATION FOR Een sp 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55 and £20) ON APRIL 8rd and 4th, 4 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MAST RR 








nm) oS m & Sas 
ADLEY COLLEGE.— TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
LXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 18th. One Scholarship and One Fy = 
tion will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Ch si 
Apply to THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. = 


ADLEY COLLEGE—NAVAL CLASS.—Applications 
for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to THE 
WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates tor the 


Navy. 

ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head- Mistress of the High 
School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim ts to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English hom 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination and Inspection, 


OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


Principals.—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 
‘the house faces south at an altitude of nearly 500 feet. 
SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PIXHOLME, DORKING, 


DROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORGS 


Several SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £60 to £20 per annum, will bv 
OFFERED for COMPETITION on MAY 15th and 16th next. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


S?. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 

School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Sc. Tripos Cambridge, 
References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq,, the 
Bishop of Southampton. 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited for sonsof 
officers abroad. Seven vacancies for private pupils.—Key. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 
Head-Master. 
ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.--Rich Foundation ; best 
modern boarding arrangements. Excedent new buildings cost 220,00. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 


























OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER’S HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fitan 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 students 
will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary of State will offer them for 
Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraphs Department, and Oue in the Accounts Branch I’.\V.D.—For particular, 
apply to SECRETARY at College. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public School 

leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 
M.A. Oxon. 











LDENHAM SCHQOL, SLSTREE.—An EXAMINA- 
: TION will be HELD at the School on MAY 9th and 10th, 1900, for SEVEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, Four (Junior Platt) of £30 each, and Three (House) of 
£20, tenable for three years and open to boys under fifteen. —Further particulars 
from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


OURNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), BE 
CHIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 


ARIS._HOME SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 

J GENTLEMEN, 32 RUE MICHEL ANGE. — Miles. GOUNIAULT- 
MARCHANGY. 

VV ONTREUX, SWITZERLAN D. — Mademoiselle 
i HELENE GUENTHER, who RECEIVESasmall number of young LADIBS 
as Boarders, expects to he in ENGLAND between APRIL 23rd and MAY 10th and 
would communicate with or meet pareuis wishing to make inquiries. Great 
educational advantages. Excellent climate. Special care given to matters ¢ 
health. Good references,—Addreas, Montreux, or care of Mre. SOMERSET, 


7 

















uipped with Linos and plant for producing high-class work.—Address 
“PUBLICATIONS,” John Haddon and Co., Salisbury Square, ' 





17 Brookside, Cambridge. 
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7A T tRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
oyAL AGI Ne kre : 


- Roval Charter. 1845. wand-Owners Land Agents, Surveyors, 
{stablished by Rovat € ro For Prospectus of College, Iarm and Dairy, List of 
Agriculture “ofessor’s. Practical Instructors, &c., Courses of Instruction, Scholar- 
wovernors, Has, Gold Medals, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
ships DIPOM SEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22nd. 
TapGBASTON CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
{WDGbAK FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
4 31 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
°* Boarding House—ST. ALBAN’s, AMPTON ROAD. 
President : y 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
stead Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 
&c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.A., 
sirmingham. 








spectuses, 
Street, I See ate a 
AOUTHPORT. — “DAGFIELD,” BIRKDALE PARK. 
gor eT 3 fib ote BOARDING SCHOOL FOR ‘ 


THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 


For Pre 
4 Water! 














Principal —Mrs. J. H. gee ea 
ioe.Pyincipal—-Miss STEPHENSON-JELLIE, B.A. (Hon.), London. 
nonven eiodly permitted to the Duchess of Northumberland, the Lady 
: ish Bickersteth, the Hon. Maude Stanley, the Right Rev. Bishop Webb, &c. 
tie : Prospectus on application. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE MAY 7th. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBU RY. — SCHOLAR- 
“SHIPS. TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th to 6th, for 
Classics, Mathe.. Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 
Classics, POLICE, &c., and ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes 
bs ad direct at Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL 
vs), Lxcellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 








RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 

RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
BDCCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Term commences with entrance of Pupil ; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and personal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
playground, field, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.— Address, 
G.K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.--EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be OFFERED in JULY, 1900,—Three of £50, Three of £30, Two of £20 per 
annum. Candidates must be between 12 and 15 on July Ist. Examination in 
London and Felsted begins July 10th.—For particulars, apply, Rev. THE HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Felsted, Essex. 
ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—In close con- 
nection with Felsted School. Separate house, class-rooms, and playing- 
fields. Use of school chapel, gymnasium, workshop, swimming-bath. Boys can 
also be received for other public schools. Scholarships won last year: two at 
Felsted, one at Westminster.—Apply Rey. A. V. GREGOIRE, Preparatory School ; 
or Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 


NETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
LD for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss EH. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS ot GENTLEMEN, (Boardersonly.) Miss CHUDLEIGH and 

Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond., Classical Tripos, Cambridge, assisted bya full staff of 

English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises close 
tothe sea. Physical culture « special feature under a trained Resident Mistress. 







































AEP FORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MAY 26th, 1900, 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER before May 20th. 
TMUITION IN THE LAKE COUNTRY. — OXFORD 


GRADUATE (married), Jate Assistant-Master at High-class School, is 
anxious to obtain BOARDERS, to Prepare them for Public School, University, or 
Civil Service Examinations. House on high ground, healthily situated. ‘lerms 
moderate—Apply, VICAR OF NEWLANDSs, Keswick. References kindly per- 
witted to Canon Rawnsley, Rural Dean, and Right Hon. J. W. Lowther, M.P. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAM- 
INATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE Sth, 6th and 7ti. 
—TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIP at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per 
annum will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 per annum, tenable 
for three years for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; also Scholarships confined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief Subjects: Classics and 
Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
J Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House - Master, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 














OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, £25 to £60, 
MAY 2nd and 3rd, 1900.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 

{T. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
h (nearest Station, Preston Park).—UADIES’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Lducation on 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Age of 
pupils,11 to19 Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Reis. : Rev. &. Riley, 
M.A., Vicar of Pre: ; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s Coilege, Cambridge. 









™ + a4 © 
UNDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD on JULY 3rd am! 4th, for EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
HREE SCHOLARSHIPS will be limited to boys joining the Army or Navy 
clas—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. , 





MO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

_ parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full! 
articulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
J(d.,8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “'lriform, London.” 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


\ ADAME AUBERT recommends English and foreign 
AVR. SCHOOLS and forwards PROSPECTUSES Gratis. Resident and Daily 
GOVERNESSES (finishing and junior), Lady Professors, Governess Students, 





RIVE RSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
. GOWER STREET, W.C. 

Head-Master—J. LEWIS PATON, M.A. (late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge). 

SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, April 30th. 

fie School is carried on in strict accordance with the principles laid down by 
lie Pounders of University College, and is organised as a first-grade modern anil 
classical school. 

EXAMINATIONS for FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELE 
on JUNE 19th, 

For Prospectus, apply at the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., 
Secretary. 


Ss" MARYS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 








The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist. 

rhe Hespital is in close proximity to Paddington Station, Great Western 
Itailway, to the terminus of the Great Central Railway, and to several stations of 
the Meiropolitan and District Railways. 

The schvol provides complete preparation for the Higher Examinations and 
Degrees of the Universities. The Hospital affords great facilities for all branches 
of Clinical Study. The numerous Clinical Appointments in the Hospital are free 
to all Students, and the Resident Medical Appointments are awarded by com- 
petitive examination. 

The NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT in the Clarence Memorial Wing, 
with its extensive accommodation and modern equipment, possesses exceptional 
advantages for clinical work. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE.—One of £144, Two 

78 los., One of £52 10s, Two of £57 15s. (for Students from Oxford and 
dge) will be awarded by Examination in September. 

special Tuition is provided for the various Examinations of the Universities of 
Oxtord, Cambridge, and London, for the Fellowship of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and for all the Final Examinations, without additional fees. 

IMPROVED LABORATORIE The Physiological Laboratories have been 
further extended, and a Special Physiological Lecture Room for advanced 
practical classes has been added. New Pathological and Bacteriological 
Laboratories have also recently been provided, and the Chemical Laboratory 
enlarged. 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC COURSE.—Special Classes, including Lectures 
and Laboratory work, are held throughout the year. 

The Prospectus, containing particulars of fees, &c., may be had on application 


to the SECRETARY. 
H. A. CALEY, M.D., Dean. 


SS? BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 


The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, 1900. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
Collegiate regulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. 

special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other London Univer- 
sity Examinations, for the F.R.C.S. and for other Higher Examinations. 

There is a large, thoroughly well equipped cricket ground. 

For turther particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the WARDEN of the 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, F.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOT, 
E of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK 
SQUARE, W.C._TWO ENTRANOE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £60 a year fo 
three years, the other of £30 for one year, will bb AWARDED in SEPTEMBER, 
1 


900. 

The SINGLETON SCHOLARSHIP of £90, open to Students eutering tho 
School in May or October, 1900, will be given on the result of the Preliminary 
Scientific Examinations in 1901. 

The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, 1900. 

For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 8 Hunter Street, W.C. 

E. GARRETT ANDERSON, M.D., Deam 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS. — The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
t. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


YPEWRITING, LITERARY, and ‘TRANSLATION 
BUREAU. — MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately 1s. per 
1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Office, &c., by 
Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 
undertaken.—Address. Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


oe en oe UNDERTAKEN. 
Authors’ MSS. and other Work. 10d. per 1,000 Words. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


Monthly List of newly-purchased Second-hand Books in 
Literature, Science, and Art. 
No. 596, just published for April. 
Post-free from— 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, WC.; or 57 PICCADILLY, W. 
Hae ~ Post. 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


"yall “GRADUS AD PARNASSU ™M. 








































With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 
London: Published by the SraATioNnERs’ COMPANY, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 
OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given. “ Bells and Pome- 
granates,” 1841 ; Jackson’s “Old Paris,” 1878; Jorrock’s “Jaunts,” 1843 ; 
* Alice in Wonderland,” 1866 ; Moores * Alps in 1864” ; Cook’s “ Foxhunting,” 1326; 
George Meredith's Peems, 1851 ; * New Arabian Nights” (2vols.), 1882; “ Hawbuck 
Grange,” 1847; “* Life John Mytton,” 1835, 1837, or 1851; “Scenes Clerical Life” 
(2 vols.), 1858; Scrope “Salmon Fishing,” 1843; 2,000 other books wanted ; list 
post-free..-BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
. HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


FOUNDED 18438, 











Holiday Govercesses, Companions, introduced for British Isles, Continent, America, 
Australasia.—141 Regent Street, W, 


INVESTED FUNDS «2 02 os = oe 87,000,008, 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 
hand). Also a large selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Sater 


380 to 834 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON ; 
| And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


NEW BOOKS. 


i THE CHEAPEST AND QUICKEST WAY is to get them 
by RETURN POST from London, at 
LOWEST CASH PRICE. 


HIGH-CLASS MODERN BOOKS. 
One of the Largest Stocks in London is on hand. Books not in Stock collected 
from the Publishers three or four times daily, thus ensuring very prompt 
execution of orders. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
1 in. to the mile. 1s. per sheet on paper; 2s. per sheet mounted to fold in 
cloth pocket-case. All sheets in stock. Key Map free on application. 


REFERENCE CATALOGUE OF MODERN LITERATURE 


(160 pp., the most complete ever issued) sent post-free on application. 


3d. in the is. discount 
OFF NEARLY ALL BOOKS (those issued at net prices excepted). 











ALFRED WILSON 
(Established 1851), 
DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER AND NEWSAGENT, 
18 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
(Bankers—London and County Bank, Head Office.) 


SOUND INVESTMENTS. 


Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
/ssues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to time in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED, ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
—VAN OSS and €0., 15 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.C. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S List 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN, 
With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 65, 


SOPHIA. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “A Gentleman of France,” &¢ 
** This is a Story of London Life in the time Of George ry. 


GOVERNMENT; or, HUMAN 


EVOLUTION.—JUSTICE. By EpMOND KELLY, M.A., FGS., late L 
on Municipal Government at Columbia University, in the City of N 
York, Author of “ Evolution and Effort.” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, . ” 


THE DIAL OF PRAYER: being De. 


votions for Every Hour for those who would Wish to Live near toGod. B 
the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of sgt, Poe 
Small 8vo, 2s. ‘ 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 392. APRIL, 1900. 8vo, price 6s. 
1, THE ALASKA BOUNDARY. 7, ALEXANDER LESLIE AND Pang 
2. FICTION AND PHILANTHROPY. RUPERT. 


sw GREEK ; 8. THE EVOLUTION OF THE ST 
3. RELIGION IN GREEK LITERATURE. 9. PARTITION OF THE Ween 


4, MORRIS AND ROSSETTI. PACIFIC. 
5, THE STRUGGLE FOR IVaulaN IN-/10. DEAN MicMay, 

DEPENDENCE (1815-1849). 11. GREAT BRITAIN AND Sourg 
6. CAPPADOCIAN DISCOVERIES. AFRICA. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by S. R. GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D., and 
REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
No. 58. APRIL, 1900. Royal 8v0, price 5s. 
1, Articles :— : 
THE SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT BEFORE THE UNION OF THE 
CROWNS. By ROBERTS. Ralr. Part I. 
THE RELATIONS OF DEFOE AND HARLEY. By Tuomas Baresoy, 
THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ENGLAND UNDER WALPOLE. By 
BASIL WILLIAMS. Part I. 
COLONEL CRADOCK’S MISSIONS TO EGYPT. By Professor ALFRED 
STERN. 
2. Notes and Documents.—3. Reviews of Books.—4. Notices of  Peviodice 
Publications. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 








THE 


LIVERPOOL anp LONDON anp GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE— LIFE— ENDOWMENTS —ANNUITIES. 


£9,695,359. 





LIFE DEPARTMEN|!. 
BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 


HEAD OFFICES— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


£10 10s. ROME TOURS. 


Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE - 


Including Second-class Return Ticket vi@ Dover and Calais, and Seven Days’ 
Hotel Accommodation. 








Lectures by Professor Lanciani, &c. 


Details—SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 











RREVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Watertoo Bridge, Strand. 

Estabiished 1835. Capital £500,000. 


( BERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY, 1900.—Full 
illustrated description of Oberammergau, its play, and the Bavarian High- 
lands, with itineraries of Tours organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE 


| post-free.—-SECRETARY, 5 Enileleigh Ga dens, London, N.W. 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. — | dom .. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYABLE IN ADVANCE: --- -- 





Including postage to any Yeorly. Halj- Qua 
partof the United Kins yearly. erly, 


Including postage to any 
ef the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. i se vn 
188 STRAND. | reach the Publishing Office not later tham 


Oatsiogues post-free. 


F 


France, Germany, India, 


China, «c. 1106..0153..078 








. . ° ba di 
To ensure insertion Advertisements should 


Jirst post on Friday. 


£1 86..0143.,073 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S LIST. 





WACMILLAN’S NOVELS 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


s, MARION CRAWFORD. 
VIA CRUCIS. 





ythor o 
“Yt i. A Romance of the Second 
Don Orsino, 
Morzio’s Crueifiz, Crusade. 
Katharine Lauderdale, 
90th Thousand. 


dt, dt. 


BY POPULAR WRITERS. 





ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
BABES IN THE BUSH. 


Author of 
Robbery Under Arms, 
Miner’s Right, 
Sguatter’s Dream, &e. 





A Story of Australian 
Settlers in Early 
Days. 
7th Thousand. 





| THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THIRD EDITION, with a new Prefatory Chapter dea ling. with the events which 
have induced the present crisis. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


With 3 Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 1884 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY LORD ROBERTS. 
BY LORD ROBERTS. BY LORD ROBERTS. 
FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


With Illustrations and Plans. 
LIBRARY EDITION. In 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
POPULAR EDITION. In1 vol. Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 
Rezsssue in Separate Volumes of 


THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited, with short Introductions and Footnotes, by Professor C. H. HERFORD 
Globe 8vo, bound in Cloth, 1s. each. Roan, gilt tops, 2s. each. 


BY THE LATE F. J. A. HORT, D.D. 


VILLAGE SERMONS IN OUTLINE 


By the late FENTON JOHN ANTHONY HORT, D.D., sometime Hulsean Professo * 
and Lady Margaret's Reader in Divinity in the University of Cambridge 
Crown 8v0, 68. 


PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA 


Crown 8v0, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 




















R. W. CHAMBERS. 


THE CAMBRIC MASK. 


A Tale of Love and War 
on the Amerwan Priirie. 
4th Thousand. 


A. E. W. MASON. 


MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY. 


4 Romance of Intrigue Author of 
and Adventure in Morrue Buckler, 
Spain and Algeria. The Philanderers. 
9th Thousand. 


EGERTON CASTLE: 
“YOUNG APRIL.” 


Author of 
Ashes of Empire. 





—_———— 











Author of An April Month of Folly 
Consequen'es, and Frolic. 
Pride of Jennico, 18th Thousand. 
&e., &¢. 
TIMES.—“‘ Young April,’ by Mr. Egerton Castle, is a charming, ad- 


venturous, and poetical romance of the early century. As we read it 
wefeel reminded that Mr. Egerton Castle translated ‘ Prince Otto’ into 
French, and we also feel that he is probably an admirer of ‘Wilhelm 
Meister.’ His beautiful and gay, though virtuous, singer is almost 
a captivating as Philina; his German “guardsman, his philosopher 
(whose wisdom is not too ‘profound), his Countess, his Court life, his 
tavern adventure, and his vernal landscape, all add to the pleasure 
of existence. The story is picturesque as well as poetical......Mr. 
Castle and his readers are to be warmly congratulated.” 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 
THE FOREST LOVERG. - 
A Story of the Youth of the 
World. 





__ Mth Thousand. ee 
WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
RICHARD CARVELL. 


A Tale of 
the American Revolution. 





ddthor of 
The Celebrity. 





CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 


DIVINE IMMANENCE, Au Essay 


on the Spiritual Signiticauce of Matter. By J. BR. ILLING ITH, MLA. 
Crown 8vo, és, 

GUARDIAN.—“ “ Altogether we have rarely read a book of sach philosophical 
earnestness in construing the Christian view of existence in terms of the thought 
and knowledge of these days, nor one more likely to bring home the knowledge of 
a Saviour to the modern mau.’ 





In 2 vols. 8vo, 15s. net each vol. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN PHILO- 


SOPHY : a Sketch of the History of Philosophy from the Close of the Rémais- 

sance toourown Day. By Dr. HARALD HOFFDING, Professor at the Univer- 

sity of Copenhagen. Translated from the German by B. E. MEYER. 
SPECTATOR.—“ It is remarkable that so many important works should have 
come in recent years from the Northern capitals of Europe, revealing an eager in 
tellectual life, rivalling, and in some respects surpassing, that of London and Paris 
No city has been more conspicuous in this than Copenhagen, and no work coming 
from Copenhagen has been of greater value than this of Professor Héffding, which 
we are glad to find now in an excellent English version.’ 


THIRD EDITION, C COMPLETELY REV ISED. 


MICRO-ORGANISMS & FERMEN- 


TATION. By ALFRED JORGENSEN, Director of the Laboratory for the 
Physiology and Technology of Fermentation at Copenhagen. Translated by 
ALEX. K. MILLER, Ph.D., F.LC., and A. E. LENNHOLM. With 83 Illustra- 
tions, 8vo, 10s. net. 


WORKS BY THE LATE 


CANON J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L. 


FORTY YEARS IN A ‘MOORLAND PARISH. Extra 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. Illustrated 


MEMORIALS OF OLD WHITBY: or, Historical Gleaning: 


trom Ancient Whitby Records. Extra Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, AND EXPLOITS OF TWO 


SCHOOLBOYs. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6 


PLAYHOURS AND HALF- HOLIDAYS ; ; or, Further Ex- 


periences of Two Schoolboys. Crown 8v ; Prize Library Edition, 2s. 6d, 


THE LAST OF THE GIANT- “KILLERS; or, The Exp x oits o: 


Sir Jack of Danby Dale. Globe 8vo, Prize Library Edition, Cr 


SCENES IN FAIRYLAND; or, Miss Mary’s Visits to 5 the 


Court of Fairy Realm. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d.; Prize Library Edition, 2s. 6d. 

















No. 3 NOW READY. 


JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


Subseription, 10s. net per annum, payable in advance; or 3s. net per Number. 


CONTENTS OF Néo. 3, APRIL, 1900.—“ Our Alms and Oblations”: an Histériéa! 
Study. By the Right Rev. zm Dor wden, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. —The Theol ogi- 
cal Significance of Tendencies in Natural Philosophy. By tho Rev. F. R. Tennant. 
~—Dr. Hort’s Life and Works By r the — T. B. Strong.—Ancient Correctiéns in 
the Text of the Old Testament (Tekkum: Sovhertm). By the Rev. W. 
Barnes, D.D.—Documents : Two. Chapte re of tst. John in Greek and Middle Egyp- 

tian. By W. EB. Crum and F.G. Kenyor 2. Ni otes: On the STPATHTOL of ay A ilippt, 
by F. Haverfleld; Chapters in the His yof Latin MSS., by C. H. Turner; On 
the Italian Origin of Codex Be zac :(Q) dex Bezae and Codex 1071, by the Rev. 
K. Lake; (2) The —s. No Lections, by the Rev. F. E. Brightman. ~Re- . 








330th Thousand. 


views.—Chronicle: Old T W. E. B.—Recent Periodicals Relat tog t 
Theological Studies. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


NOW READY. 


THE RELIEF OF LADYSMITH. 


By JOHN BLACK ATKINS. 


With 16 Plans and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 





This Book contains a full narrative by an Eye-Witness of 
General Buller’s attempts, and of his final success. The story is 
of absorbing interest, and is the only complete account which 
has appeared. 





JUST READY. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. Contycwoon, 


M.A. Witha Portrait, crown Sve, b-. 
This is a fall and complete biography of Mr. Ruskin to the day of his death,and it contains also au elaborate 
study of his work and influence. and a description of his social and literary labour. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By W. H. Hvrvoy, 


M.A. With Portraits, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 





PART IV. NOW READY. 


METHUEN’S HISTORY 
OF THE BOER WAR. 


Every one should take in the finely illustrated history of the Boer War which Messrs. Methuen are 
publishing in Fortnightly Parts of 49 pages, price One Shilling each. There fs, and there will be, nothing 
like ft. 

It is finely printed in large, clear type, the narrative is accurate and spirited, and the price is low. 

that a volume extends to about 400 pages, you will buy a magnificent and timely book for 


Assam 
TEN SHILLINGS. 
A REAL HISTORY. 
This is a real History, a real Book. It is written in the spirit of the a military historians, and is not 
mere popular claptrap. The War deserves a fine History, and it has found one. It throws light on what has 


been obscure, explains all the difficulties and disasters, and the whole story of the complicated operations 


stands forth, clear and enthralling. 
A NOBLE BOOK. 


When complete, “ The History of the Boer War” will be a noble book, worthy of a place in every household. 
on the shelves of the artisan and in the library of the rich, The best time to buy is now. 


A STIRRING NARRATIVE. 


Every battle is described in full detail, the heroic deeds of our soldiers, the dramatic incidents of every siege 
and skirmish, the terror, the pathos, and the glory—all are portrayed with a skilful pen in this stirring 


narrative. 
MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Each part contains a wealth of full-page and smaller illustrations, portraits, and sketches. An admirable 
plan of every battle is also given. The book will contain hundreds of magnificent illustrations. 


THE BEST HISTORY. 


No other book is likely to approach this in its general beauty and in the quality and interest and accuracy 
of its letterpress. Every one has now the opportunity of buying a splendid book in easy instalments. Send to 
the publishers for a Prospectus. They willsend you a copy of Part 2 or 3 post free for One Shilling, and, if 
you like it, you must order the other parts through your Bookseller or Newsagent. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES 


iu opening the new buildings erected by the County Council on_ the site of the Jago said : “ Few, indeed, will 
forget this site who have read Mr. Morrison’s pathetic tale, ‘A Child of the Jago.’” . 


A CHILD OF THE JAGO. 


By ARTHUR MORRISON, 


Author of “ Tales of Mean Streets.” Crown 8vo, 68. 





Seven Popular Novels. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


THE PLUNDERERS. Moruey Roserrs, 


AN OCTAVE. W. E. Norris. 
CHRISTALLA. Esme Stuart, 
MIRRY ANN. Norma LORIMER. 


RIcHARD MARSH, 
HELEN SHIPTON. 
J. M. Coppan,. 


MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 
THE STRONG GOD CIRCUMSTANCE. 


CEASE FIRE! °s. éd. 


THE NOVELIST.—No. X. 
VELDT AND LAAGER: Tales of the Transvaal. by ELS. 


VALENTINE. Price Sixpence. 





METHUEN and OO., Eesex Street, London, W.C. 








STEVENS AND gone 
NEW LAW women’ 


NOW READY.—No. 62 (Ap 
(Annual Subscription, )) an Price 


THE LAW EVE 
QUARTERLY REVigy, 


ted by 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK. Bar 
Corpus Professor of Jurispradencs’ty Dy 
University of Oxtord, 
CONTENTS : 
NoTES :—The Supreme Court of the Unit 
and the Law of Nations ; Kffect ot ¢ han ed Sta 
cil on Husband’s or Wife's Property ; tn vey 
Cases ; Secret Commission to Agents: Stone Tat 
on Sale of Foreign Business: The Wai ny en 
Stipulation for Continuance of Collateral : 
tage after Payment off of Mortgage - Pros 
Leave by Will ; “ Evasion” of Estate Duty. = ” 
PENALIIES FOR FAILURE TO PERFORM Wr, 
A LIMITED TIME UNDER A Sunstirurey 
TRACT. By Hon. A. Inglis Clark (Justice s 
‘ coe oo Tasmania), of the 
‘HE NEAR FUTURE OF 
snow Law REFORM. By 
NEGOTIABILITY AND ESTOPPEL. By. S. Ewarr 
ELECTION BETWEEN AUTERNATIOR eee 
‘i By Walter Hussey Griffith. a. 
NEGLIGENCE IN RELATION TO Pr 
Py obi By C. B. Labatt. 1 ERS One 
A HUSBAND'S LIABILITY FOR HIS 3 'T 
AND THE MARRIED WOMEN’S Proves at 
By &. Cyprian Williams, Att, 
THE COMPLETE LEGISLATOR : 8 
LOGUE. By Edward Manson. pe 
Book REVIEWS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, SIXTH EDITION, cloth, ti 


SHIRLEY’S SELECTION OF LEAp. 
ING CASES IN THE COMMON LAW. With 
pong eae .—“— Esq. Barristerat. 
aw. dition. ap W : 
Barrister-at-Law. aeenera ee 

“A sound knowledge of ¢ ary can be gleane 
from Shirley.”- ey A a invrcan bogie 
JUST PUBLISHED, royal 12mo, cloth, 10s 6d 


WIGRAM'S JUSTICE'S NOTE. 


BOOK. Containing a short account of the Juris. 
diction and Duties of Justices, and an Epitony 
Criminal Law. Seventh Edition. By } 







WARBURTON, !'sq.. Barrisier-at-Law, | 

“A Selection of Lealine Cases in the Cr 

Law,” and Lroxanp W. KEnsiaw, Es, 
4. 
). 


Barrister-at-Law. 
“We can thoroughly recommend the volume to 
magistrates.”—-La Times. , 
Catalogue of Law Works (1900) post-tre, 


STEVENS and SONS, Lintited, 
119 and 120 GHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 








“ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against, and FIDELITY BONDS gvautei 
; the 


by 
RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE C0, 
Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,150,000, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Sccretary, 


IRKBECK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CEN’. INTERRS! 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, witb particulars, 


post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. ae aes 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the S. ’ 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, WC., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association shouki be sent.—Bankers, 
Messre. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO.,1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 





‘JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 187% 
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WARD, LOCK AND CO’S NEW LIST. 


New and Splendidly Illustrated Announcement List and Catalogue sent post-free on Application. 


MARKABLE OFFER CONCERNING A REMARKABLE 
PUBLISHING ENTERPRISE. 


WARD, LOCK AND CO. 
Have completed Arrangements for the Publication of the 
WORLD-RENOWNED 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


’ over 2000f the Leading Philologists of Great Britain, Ireland, and 
Compiled by the United States, and 


>ROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY ENGRAVINGS & COLOURED PLATES. 


The Standard Dictionary is constructed on an Original Plan and 
contains 75,000 more words than any other Dietionary, English or 
American. —_——_—_——————_ 

DICTIONARY is by several years the latest authority upon 
B. . Lon English-speaking race, and many of the very large number of 
oe ee which it defines have been introduced to meet the needs of all who are 
rarerested i the progress of science. 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY 
is one of the GREATEST LITERARY ENTER- 
PRISES ever undertaken. Its preparation has 
involved an outlay of nearly £200,000, 


PRINCIPAL OAUSES OF THE HEAVY EXPENDITURE INVOLVED IN 
j THE PRODUCTION OF THE WORK. 


1,—The employment of the Largest Staff cf Specialists ever engaged in an 
undertaking of this kind. 

9—A Corps of over 600 Readers and Assistants working under the 
direction of the Editorial Staff. 

3,—-New Illustrations throughout, all specially prepared for this work, and 
numbering over 5,900. 

{The introduction of Coloured Plates accurately drawn and exquisitely 
executed, and of full-page engravings ilustrating distinctive features of related 
subjects, such as styles of architecture, types of plants, animals, &c. One page 
flustration alone—that of the solar spectram—enst £1,009 to produce. 


ARE 








A BIG REDUCTION FOR EARLY SUBSCRIBERS OF WARD, LOCK AND 
CO0.'S EDITION OF THE STANDARD DICTIONARY. 
PECIAL OFFE Having acquired an enormous editi:i 
5 ® they are enabled to make a BIG RI 
DUCTION, and will allow one-third (334 per cent.) off the published term-. 
carriage paid. 
STYLES (Complete in 1 vol.) 
Published Specially | 
Offered at 
£2 0 O | Half Russia 
2 6 8 Full Russia 
216 0 | Full Morocco.. 5 O 0O.. 
With Unique Thumb Index. 
Superior In every particular to all other Dictionaries, the price at which thy 
STANDARD is published is surprisingly out of proportion with its remarkable 
worth, 


STYLES (Complete in 2 vols.) 
Published Spec 

at ‘ 
Half Russia ..£3 O O.. 
Full Russia .. 3 . z 


16 0 
Ful] Moroeco.. 4 3 


It is not only the cheapest, but is obtainable at the Smallest Price, 
YOU INCUR NO RISK WHATEVER. 

WARD, LOCK and CO. guarantee satisfaction, and will refund the 
money if Purchasers are not entirely satisfied with the Dictionary, 
andreturnit withinsevendays. Allorders are sent carriage prepaid. 

N.B.—No unnecessary word is included, and no necessary word is omitted, 
IN THIS GREAT DICTIONARY THERE IS NO PADDING. 
The type is beautifully clear and readable, and yet so neat that it has beer 
i ‘ontain the whole work in one large volume—a great convenience in a 
work of reference. 






ted P ciations and spellings are referred, under the direction of 
March, to a Committee of fitty Philologists in English, American, 
st Indian Universities, and representative professional 
lish 











rs in English. 
$ pronounced variously, the first pronunciation given is the one pre 
is work, and this is followed by the pronunciation preferred by other 





me in the history of dictionary-making, colour has been exter 
id to definition, as, for example, in showing the plumag 
sin the solar spectrum, tle colours of gems, flowers, 
t honour, &e., where words fail to give distinct or adequat 
About 400 separate illustrations in colour are embodied in the 
|-page coloured plates. 





jea of the subje 


The Athenawm 
een comple ag 
TUSTIN MCCARTHY, M.P., says :-* The STANDARD DICTIONARY is the mo 
oplete work of its kind that [ have ever known, and is destined to be a con 
sive authority of the English-speaking people for many generations.” 
D Telegraph says :--* he design (of the editors) has been successfull 
1. as far as human skill and ingenuity can accomplish such anend. [tis 
difficult to praise too highly this important contribution to the past history and 
of the English tongue.” 
r A. H. SAYCE, the eminent Oxford Philologist, says:--* The STANDARD 
IONARY is truly magnificent. It is more than complete....It is certain to 
supersede all other existing dictionaries of the English lancuace.” 


says :—“Its voeabulary is the most encyclopadic that has ever 


















l ttonary may be inspected at most Booksellers’, vr at the Offices of 
WARD. LOCK &CO., Ltd.. Warwick House, Salisbury Sq., London. FE. 





| 


at Offered i! 
-- £310 0..£2 6 8} 
44 0.. 216 





Prospectuses and Speci men Page sent post-free on Application. 


WARD, LOCK and CO. (Limited), Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 





upor 
upon 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Ss. R. CROCKETT’S 
LATEST AND GREATEST ROMANCE. 


‘JOAN OF THE SWORD HAND. 6s. 


_ A captivating romance of the Fifteenth Century. “Joan of the Sword Hand” 
isa charming young Princess, who is none the less charming for her ability to 
defend herself and her kingdom when the necessity arises (as it does more than 
once) by her dexterous use of the sword. 


JOAN OF THE SWORD HAND. 6s. 


By Ss. R. CROCKETT. 
Dr. ROBERTSON NICOLL, in the British Weekty, says :—“ Mr. Crockett’s splendid 
fertility as a romancer has never been more conspicuous than during the last two 


years. ‘Joan of the Sword Hand’ is, in our opinion, more than equal to ‘The 
Raiders.’ It contains some of his finest writing.” 


GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 


“A vivacious romance brilliantly told..—Daily 7% legraph. 


A MAKER OF NATIONS. 5s. 


The Echo says :—“TI like‘ A Maker of Nations’ better than any other novel of 
Mr. Boothby’s.” 


A MAKER OF NATIONS. 5s. 


The Manchester Guardian says :—“‘A Maker of Nations,’ by Guy Boothby, is 
easier to praise than any of that successful author’s former novels.” 

The Spectator says:—“‘ A Maker of Nations’ enables us to understand Mr. 
Boothby's vogue. It has no lack of movement or incident.” 


GUY BOOTHBY’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


Uniform, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled, 5g, each. 
Profusely Illustrated by STANLEY L. Woor. 

LOVE MADE MANIFEST. 

PHAROS, THE EGYPTIAN. 

ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A Wi: ®t. 

LUST OF HATE. 

BUSHIGRAMS. 

THE FASCINATION OF THE KING, 

DR. NIKOLA. 

THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 

A BID FOR FORTUNE. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. 

THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER. 


and others, 





THREE SPLENDID NEW 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 


A FAIR BRIGAND. 
By GEORGE HORTON, 


Author of “ Constantine,” &c. 


3s. 6d. 


o Herald says :—* There is a brimming abundances of comedy in this 
ast h a fine ens of humour. 


r, and is full of mirthfu 


‘s Journal says :—‘ Once begin and you must read it from the fl 
. h we take as the supreme praise of a book. The story star 
ruck of modern novels.” 
A DAUGHTER of the MARIONIS. 
3s, 6d. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of “ The Man and his Kingdom,” 


he Pall Mall Gaz 


* Mysterious Mr. Sabin,” &c. 


uly intensely interesting and 
ily drawn and their individuality pre 
>ssly from stat ) finish.” 


rz says Che story is not 
v, but the characters are powerfull 
his is a book to read breath! 





A MAN OF GIS AGE. 3s. 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND, 
Author of 


6d. 
‘For the Religion.” 


awn With @ strength amd mas it fixes them 


the mind of the reader, and the incidents are full of dramatic force. 


















CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKs 





A YOUNG DRAGON, the new Romance by SARAH TYTLER, Author of “Mrs, 
Carmichael’s Goddesses,’ will be ready on April 26th. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 








THE UNCHANGING EAST. By Rosert Barr. With ideas iri Cr. 8yo, cloth, 6s, 


“A brisk and cheerfully written volume — ences of travel in Egypt, Tripoli, the Wly Land, &c...../ A happy lack of dates and geo 
not be resented by the desultory reader.”—Outlook: 


graphical information y, 
Oo Wwill 

















. NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE SON OF THE HOUSE. By Berrua Tuomas, Author of “The Violin- Player.” 


“A pleasant domestic story such as the author has more than once shown that she can write, and her readers will not fail to be charmed by it. I 
passages bear fresh witness to her power of developing character, and working out a situation on convincing lines.”—Athenaum. 


ANDROMEDA:: an Idyll of the Great River. By Ropert Bucmanay, Author of «'Dhp 
Shadow of the Sword.” ne 
“Mr. Buchanan has clearly drawn upon his own early experiences in London for much of the incidental matter in this story....‘ Andromeda’ is q strane} 
rendered still s tranger by the singular beauty of the girl....The story as a whole is exccilent.”—Glasyow Herald So @ Strange tale, 
“It is vigorously written ; it is set in picturesque scenes: it tells a romantic story, and it describes an attractive heroine....Avery readable and a \ 
story. Itis certainly one of the best which Mr. Buchanan has given us for quite a long time.” —Leho. 


A SECRET OF THE NORTH SEA. By Atcernon Gissinc. 


“Of engrossing interest....A story pulsating with life, full of energy and action, and abounding in instances of literary skill and finish."~ Pal Mall Gazette 
4 a 


SOUR GRAPES: a Romance. By J. F. Cornisu. 


“Susceptible male readers will have difficulty in deciding whether kittenish Ruby ses veatoaenhiae true-hearted Barbara Ashleigh is the more winsome.”—Scotsman 
§ + —SCOlSman. 


THREE- AND- SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
AINSLIE’S JU-JU: « Romance of the Hinterland. By Harotp Bixptoss. 
MADAME IZAN. By Mrs. Camppett Praep, Author of ‘ Nulma.” 


«A bright, bizarre novel, suffused by Eastern colour.”"—Academy. 
MISS BALMAINE’S PAST. By B. M. Croxen, Author of © Terence,” &e, 
* An entertaining novel..../ A very enchanting story.’—Vanity Fatr. 
WITHOUT THE LIMELIGHT : Theatrical Life as it is. By GrorGe R. Sms 


“Tf a parent or guardian wishes to disenchant a stage-struck lad or girl, here is the potent remedy.... Mr. Sims tells his stery in a suuple and effective f 
mo unnecessary horrors or extravagant pathos. —Spectator. oa ee 


IN LONDON’S HEART. By Grorce R. Srus, Author of * Mary Jane's Memoirs.” 
* We confess to having read the book right through, and most of those who take it up will do the same.”—Spe 


“ The reader with a craving for sensations may nye rocure himself a succes sion of thrills by reading ‘In Lom io on 8 ies art.’ Mr. Sims knows his London. hich an 
as few writers have known it....and there is iu his new book not a little observation of life and character in their very latest aspe. . oe 


ONE MAID’S MISCHIEF. By G. Manvitte Feny. detain 
“ An exciting record of tribulation and rescue, set out in a telling style."—Dai'y Telegrap) = 


THE SIREN. By | Od be MEADE. seaman 





Cry syMpatheris 











“A tale of thrilling interest.”—Scotsma 
DORA MYRL, THE LADY serrated By M. McD. Bopkry, Q.C. 
ous an center ange oda 1 — ir is bright aud crisp; they show keen obs¢ ation ind equally keen wit....Dora Myrl, in short, is a young lady of merit ani 
“A Sherlock Holmes in petticoats, pretty, refined, and piguante.... The adorable Dora is quite a new kind of detective, and a distinct improvement on her prede- 


cessors.”—Morning Leader. 


A COURT TRAGEDY. By Anuert D. Vanna, Author of “ An Englishwnan i in Lise 


“Mr. Vandam's excellent story....If only ‘A Court Tragedy’ represented the average standard of modern fiction, we should 
the millennium.’—Literary World 


THE WEB OF FATE. By T. W. SPEIGHT, Anthor of * The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 


i ith G Illustrations 
egin to believe in the possibility of 








* Arrests attention from the beginning, and holds attention to the end.”—Glasgow Hera!d. 
NEW EDITIONS._( rown S8yo, ¢ loth, 3s. Gd. each. 

A RICH MAN’S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. J. H. Rippe ct. | THE STEP-MOTHER. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 
THE NEW REPUBLIC. By W. H. MaAtuiock. py AO aa By L. T. Meane. 
5 ND H = By James RUNcIM: N, | F IS * By L. T. MEADE 
PETTERED FOR LIFE. By Fnaxx cane midi | BIRCH DENE. | By Wituian WesTaLy 
A MENTAL STRUGGLE. By Birs. Hoxcenrono. | Sage ee a: ae ae WRROALL, 
WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. By Sanan Tyres | er oe ene NNO. ee 
BONNIE MAGGIE LAUDER. By ALAN ST. AUF KING OF THE CASTLE. By G. MANVILLE FENN, 
THE WOOING OF MAY. By ALAN Sv. AubYN. IN JEOPARDY. By G. MAnvILue Fey. 
THE COST OF HER PRIDE. By Mrs. ana XANDER. DOUBLE CUNNING. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 














HELD IN BONDAGE. by Ov IDA. POPULAR EDITION, price SIXPENCE. 


ACADEMY NOTES (Founded by Henry BLAck- | AN ENGLISHMAN iN PARIS. “Notes and Re- 











BURN) will be ready on the OPENING Day in May, as usual, and will contain collections during the Reign of Louis Philippe and the Empire. A NEI 
many copyright pictures, not to be found elsewhere. Demy 8vo, ls. | EDITION. Crown 8vo, buckram, 3 3s. 6d. a 
A KIPLING PRIMER. Including Biographical and) THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THOUGHT 





Critical Chapters, an Index to Mr. KIPLING’s Writings, and Bibliographies. A Dictionary of Quotations from the Best Authors. By T 

lary ¢ HEC 
By F. L. KNOWLE editor of “The Golden Treasury of American Lyrics.” | A NEW EDITION. Grow Bv6 othe 3a. 6d ‘ ee saints 
With 2 Po Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. | : ptalae 





= —| RE 3 
OUR GREATEST LIVING SOLDIERS. = . BRAND'S. Sere 


CHARLES LOWE, M.A. With 8 Portraits. ‘Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 








London: _CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 











Loudon: Printed by Love & WyMAn (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street. W.G ; aud Published by JouN BAKER for the “Speer * 
f € r z SmecTATOR ” (Limited) at 
tbely Qftice, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in “the County of Middlese x, Saturday, April 14th, 1900. 
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